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overlooked. The war-making and war-waging power 
is now vested in the presidents, kings, emperors, con- 
gresses, parliaments, etc., etc. Who will strip them of 
authority? In the United States, for example, these 
powers are conferred by the Constitution, and this can 
be amended only by vote of Congress or on the demand 
of three-fourths of the legislatures of the several States. 
That is to say that the power is to be taken away from 
those who exercise it while no way is provided for doing 
it except by the initiative of those who are to be stripped 


of power. 
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IF it should happen, as it will not, that the kings and 
kaisers should set free oppressed nationalities such as 
Poland, Alsace and Lorraine, Schleswig-Holstein, Savoy, 
Finland, and the rest, would the process stop there? 
How about Egypt, Tripoli, Morocco, and the other 
African possessions of England, France, Belgium, and 
Germany? How about India, the Philippines, and half 
a hundred other colonies, islands, and dependencies? 
Might not England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland ask the 
privilege of voting on the question whether to cohere as 
an empire or become independent of each other? The 
subject opens widely and suggests aspects of the peace 
movement that may take as long to realize as it has to 
carry out the peace programme of Isaiah the prophet of 
Israel. Meanwhile, let us have patience and educate the 
people. It may be possible even to train the rulers of the 
world to such a pitch of humanity that they may vol- 
untarily cease to exercise the power to work evil that 
now rests with them, and which they cannot easily be 
forced to relinquish. Good rulers often confer great 
blessings by means that do not come within the range of 
opportunity for ordinary men. 
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THOUGH in one sense of the word equality is the natural 
and invincible demand among men, in another sense it is 
the last thing they desire or are satisfied with. The 
confusion between the two senses of equality makes most 
of the misunderstanding and conflict on the subject. 
Workmen who permit their unions to penalize excellence 
illustrate the fallacy of thinking that the way to gain the 
most genuine equality is to extend artificial equality. 
The great and mastering equality is the right to gain and 
hold such inequalities as merit and ability demonstrate. 
The words of Beaconsfield put the fact plainly: “I am 
no leveller. I look upon an artificial equality as equally 
pernicious with a factitious aristocracy, both depressing 
the energies and checking the enterprise of a nation.”’ 
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THE moment of torture is an inadvisable opportunity 
for reckoning its spiritual assets. The torment the world 
is under through a- war, incomparably terrible at first 
and growing steadily more awful and threatening, does 
not permit much reflection, but, so far as it can be done 
with intelligence and sincerity, the assets of the time 
ought to be got together. Whether mistakenly or not, 
there are great idealisms at the heart of conflict. Each 
side will have its own, but among them all that of Belgium, 
without a moment’s hesitation resisting invasion in 
the name of solemn pledges given it and in defence of 
its altars and firesides, will shine out as the purest idealism 
of the time. In their sorrows and sufferings after all is 
over, men and women will seek compensation in the 
nobilities they reckon in the memories of sacrifice and 
consecration of the highest quality in all grades of life; 
and the recoil of the world at the horror of what it has 
done will give unprecedented impulse to measures of 
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prevention and substitution so that war will in the future 
be less likely for this madness. It will be a sobered world 
that will emerge from the smoke and carnage of battle, 
a human nature broken in agony and pity to be the soil 
of deeper plantings in good will and love. 
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In the American Congress the eccentric John Randolph 
one day shouted, ‘‘Mr. Speaker, I have found the phi- 
losopher’s stone. It is ‘pay as you go.’” In business 
affairs no rule is more valuable. Changing the applica- 
tion, there can be no better rule of benevolence. ‘There can 
be no excuse for delay in paying lawful debts so long as 
debtors have the means to pay. Charity does not fur- 
nish an excuse for withholding the money due to provision 
dealers, dressmakers, seamstresses, and employees of 
every kind. It is nothing less than infamous for a lady 
in comfortable circumstances to plead her giving to the 
Red Cross and other worthy charities as an excuse for 
withholding money which she refuses to give to working 
people who are dependent upon their earnings. And yet 
we have heard of a lady who was indignant because a poor 
woman asked for the money due her when the lady was 
giving so much time and money for the relief of Belgians 
and other sufferers. A seamstress, with trembling lips, 
said to the writer, ‘‘You would be surprised if I should 
give you the names of rich ladies who keep me waiting 
a long time for the money that I have earned.” Pay, pay, 
pay as you go. Be honest before you are generous. 


Pilot-lights. 


A serviceable metaphor, which was used not long ago 


by a public speaker with reference to a certain organiza- 


tion for general enlightenment, was suggested by the 
device by which instantaneous hot-water heaters do their 
work. Whenever gas is turned on it is lighted by a per- 
manent flame which is called the pilot-light. It is a very 
small flame, and consumes a negligibly small quantity 
of gas, but it is sufficient to light the large flame when it 
is needed. Such an organization as he commended, the 
speaker said, was a pilot-light to society. It was always 
burning, always ready, and when inspiration was needed 
this tiny light made the flame which furnished all the heat 
that was required. It is no mean recommendation that 
by this means one can always have hot water at a mo- 
ment’s notice. _ As long as the water runs the flame burns. 
When the water is shut off the flame goes down, leaving, 
however, this one sentinel light burning, always on guard, 
always quick to summon the main force. 

In some natures there is a mysterious something from 
which the souls of others take fire. A cause which with 
others excites no special interest, in these natures stimu- 
lates attention and enthusiasm. Calling it personal 
magnetism, or. any other name, does not explain this 
quality. No one can give a recipe for it, or plan a course 
of instruction that will furnish it. We cannot even put 
our finger on it when it is present, and say this is what 
it is. We do not know what itis. But we do know that 
it is indispensable. It kindles the flame of humanity’s 
soul, and makes all other powers more effective. Without 
it, all the forces of reason and will seem almost vain. 
There is no efficiency without the spark. It is a low- 
burning flame, but it is a flame, and lights much larger 
lights than its own. People who have the least bit of 
magic in their natures from which others become inter- 
ested and enthusiastic are the pilot-lights of society. 
Wherever they are, in whatever cause they work, they are 
the best assets of a community. In business they are the 


‘generators of enterprise and energy and confidence and 
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organization. In public affairs they are the men who 
create public spirit out of material that seems to have 
none of it. In reform they set people to work in direc- 
tions they would never dare to take alone. They are 
the inspirational powers of society. It is no undervalua- 


_ tion of the steady-going work on which welfare in the 


long run rests to say that the contagion of a few spirits 
is sometimes worth the labor of a thousand others. Emo- 
tion that is nothing else flames up and is dead. But this 
light of the spirit is no outward excitation. It burns 
near the sources of accomplishment, and is fed from 
exhaustless depths. 

A church is more than anything else an attempt to 
organize means to create such pilot-lights and set them 
where they will be ready to kindle the fire of action. It 
is a fine symbol of this that in some churches there is a 
‘light always burning, to signify a permanent inspiration. 
In the Jewish ritual it means the light of the law; in the 
ritualistic Christian churches the burning candles are a 
beautiful sign of the divine presence and sanctity. On 
the opposite end of church organization there are the 
“Friends,” or, as they are too commonly called, the 
Quakers, who reduce symbolism and form to a vanish- 
ing point. The Unitarians are one with them in sym- 
pathy with simplicity in religion. Yet these organiza- 
tions have the same idea, not, it is true, externally ex- 
pressed, but as truly received internally by the faith in 
an inner light. ‘The root of all their faith is the fact of a 
soul in people, a burning light that lights every man born 
into the world. ‘That light it is the mission of a church 
to discover to people and to keep burning within them. 
The definition of a sacrament is that it is an outward 
and visible sign of an inward and invisible grace. Often- 
times this definition is lost sight of and the sacrament 
becomes looked upon as itself the grace. But those who 
use sacraments and those who do not have one central 
idea in common. ‘They believe in an inward and spirit- 
ual grace. If one acknowledges and feels some such 
grace it makes but little difference whether he conforms 
to any outward form of recognition or not. ‘The impor- 
tant thing is that he feels the grace, that his own pilot- 
light is burning. An old man near death was the other 
day besought by his wife, who was a Roman Catholic, 
to let some one be summoned who might talk with him of 
the coming end. It need not be, she said, a priest, or 
even a minister, but only some one whose conversation 
might be of help to him. But even the pleading of the 
wife who for sixty-three years had been the sharer of his 
life and inmost thoughts moved him not. ‘‘ No,” he said, 
“it lies between my conscience and my God. I am 
satisfied with that.” In that wide difference, the widest 
that could exist between persons of differing religious 
belief, there was at that moment a unity. Both were 
intent on the same thing,—the one in an outward and 
visible manner, the other in an inward and invisible fact. 
Unconsciously the man expressed an idea which Cardinal 
Newman once said was a Catholic doctrine, insisting that 
his church did not come between the soul and its God. 
“Solus cum sola,” he quoted. Alone with the alone. 
If this communion can be attained without assistance or 
Suggestion or any of the influences of a church, no 
church can object. It is not a church’s object to make 
itself indispensable. One might as well say that a man 
who drank from a wayside spring in preference to the 
public water-supply lacked civic spirit and loyalty as say 
that people who get the inspiration of religion without at- 
tending church are disloyal to religion. But the inquiry 


remains, whether the people who have nothing to do 
_ with churches are people who as a general thing get much 
re robabilities ee aed he in life. 
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We think that any one would answer that in the long 
rufl a man was more likely to keep his pilot-light burning 
in connection with a church than without such association. 
And it ought always to be said also at this point that the 
prime purpose of a church connection is far higher than 
getting. It is as much what one gives by his association 
with his fellows in the work of a church as what one re- 
ceives. If it is between one’s conscience and his God 
about his personal salvation at the end of life, conscience 
would have something to say about the duty of helping 
those social forces early in life which do the most to ele- 
vate and keep alive the ideals by which the world lives. 
The question of going to church is not whether one who 
goes is better than one who does not, but whether he 
does more in one way than in the other to keep alive the 
light of religion in the community. It is not so much how 
he may save himself as how much he may help save others 
that a conscientious man ought to ask. And if he puts 
this question to himself fairly in his early life, he will 
rather choose to take that course which makes life best 
worth living to many persons than that which simply 
contents himself. The church is a kind of pilot-light to 
the world as the spirit of man is to himself. Keeping one 
pilot-light burning implies the larger light also. They 
ought both to be kept burning. 


“As one light lights another nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness.” 


John Muir. 


It is difficult to believe that John Muir is dead, so 
essential a part he seems of the mighty mountains and 
vast forests of the far West. This many-sided man was 
remarkable in all his phases. What other man has 
taught us so many new and delightful lessons, and opened 
our eyes to so many of the wonders and glories of nature? 
We came to think of him as like those great redwoods he 
loved so well, living immortal years, especially when at 
seventy-three years of age he made a journey of a 
thousand miles up the Amazon to study the geology and 
the flora of that vast region. 

He was more than an admirer and devotee; he had 
an intellectual insight concerning great and important 
facts that made him a scientist, an artist, an author, an 
inventor, but took away for him none of the poetry of 
the world. It was a wonderful revelation when in 1868, 
quite penniless, he walked from San Francisco to the 
Yosemite, and there discovered his life-work. From 
that time the great valley became the lure of his soul, 
and after his long journeys to many lands he always re- 
turned there with renewed zest and pleasure. No one 
who has ever visited that valley, unique and marvel- 
lous among all the valleys of earth, can fail to have felt 
the atmosphere his devotion has created. In his long 
fight for conservation, which has saved many of the won- 
ders of the West for the enjoyment of the people, his 
courage, tenacity, and patience was manifest. He had in 
him that sterling stuff that never spells defeat, and was 
nobly immured to self-denial, loneliness, and many kinds 
of privation. 

Taken in his boyhood from his home in Scotland to the 
wilds of Wisconsin, he came as a young pioneer close to 
the rude facts of nature. His craving for knowledge and 
development was insatiate. He deprived himself of sleep 
to study during the early hours of the morning, and 
worked out problems in mathematics on the chips he had 
made fly in cutting down trees. His artistic nature de- 
veloped in wood-carvings made with a jack-knife, and at 
an early age he made important inventions which at- 
tracted attention and which induced him to enter the 
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University of Wisconsin, where he paid his way by school- 
keeping and other devices such as poor but ambitious 
young men resort to. 

It seems to have been the accidental loss of the sight 
of his right eye that sent him off on his long journey to 
California by way of Panama, and thus revealed to him 
his true vocation. His journeyings took him to all parts 
of the world, but he always returned to the beloved region 
of the Sierras as to the home of his affections. His great 
work in preserving the national parks from the spoilers 
was perhaps only incidental to his scientific and other 
interests. He wrote many books and articles, and all of 
them are admirable. In style he is clear, strong, and 
simple, seldom indulging in poetic descriptions of nature 
for the sake of effect, but when he tries his hand at such 
work he gives the impression of absolute truth. No one 
who has read his ‘‘ Yosemite’’ can forget his wonderful 
account of the great snow-storm in the valley. Many 
honorary degrees were bestowed upon him by different 
colleges and universities, but none so appropriate as 
“Guardian of the Yosemite,” lovingly bestowed upon 
him by his admirers, and Muir Glacier, the great glacier 
he discovered in Alaska. 

He was blessed in the friendship of great and good men 
in all parts of the world. Scholars and scientists de- 
lighted in him, but he ever remained a child of the forests 
and mountains, close to the heart of nature, plain and 
simple in his ways, and loving in age the things to which 
he had devoted himself in youth. 

Some day it is to be hoped a monument to his memory 
and to the good fight he fought will rise in the place where 
he spent his best and happiest years, but, should this fail, 
the mountains and the giant Sequoias will never cease in 
affectionate accents to murmur his name to those who 
have ears to hear. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


“Bostonitis.” 


Recently, at one of our ministers’ meetings, a prominent 
preacher in our fellowship made some vigorous comments 
upon the tendency of many of our ablest young ministers 
to begin and continue their professional activities within 
hailing distance of the golden dome. 

_ He called it a malady and named it ‘‘Bostonitis,” 
and said it often prevented our denomination from multi- 
plying its points of permanent influence, depriving the 
young ministers affected by it of just the opportunities 
they most needed for self-expression and self-mastery. 
He contended that an adequate familiarity with the 
demands outside of New England for a clearly expressed 


liberalism was practically necessary to an effective prop- _ 


aganda in behalf of our faith. He referred to the fact 
that the great majority of the strong Unitarian churches 
west of the Hudson River have owed their existence 
to the adventurous young men who in years gone by 
have been willing to encounter the hardships of the liberal 
religious pioneer. These strong churches outside of 
New England either were begun or revived and developed 
into permanent, influential societies by men who were 
not afflicted with “‘ Bostonitis.’”’ ‘These young men wanted 
to and did encounter all the difficulties that a hostile 
environment could offer. They were not looking for 
ways of pleasantness and paths of peace. They scorned 
the luxurious highways of the ministerial career. In 
many instances, the experience thus gained had much to 
do with their growth as preachers and philanthropists 
and leaders in the life of our denomination. He referred 
to Clapp of New Orleans, Clarke at Louisville, Eliot at 
St. Louis, Starr King at San Francisco, Eliot at Portland, 
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Peabody and Channing and Wendte and Thayer at 
Cincinnati, Hosmer at Buffalo, Forbush at Cleveland, 
Brigham at Ann Arbor, and instanced many of the later 
generation who are doing valiant service as light-bearers 
of the liberal faith in distant and isolated towns and cities 
at the present time. 

It is undoubtedly true that the majority of the strong 
men who have proclaimed Unitarianism during the last 
century have rendered valuable service as prophets in 
the country of the adversary, where tradition, association, 
and social and political prestige have not won for it the 
recognition which implies honor and _ respectability. 
It is also doubtless true that too many of our younger 
ministers have failed to gain spontaneity and the power 
of forceful expression just because they have shrunk 
from the hardships which the work involves in many 
places far distant from New England. : 

Owing largely to this prevalence of ‘‘Bostonitis,”’ 
many of the societies inaugurated by the American 
Unitarian Association have been compelled to select 
ministers who, coming from other communions, have 
not been specially trained for the kind of work we have 
in hand. Although such ministers may possess great 
abilities, they are often strangers to our traditions, our 
church polity, our habits of thought, and the peculiar 
requirements of our churches. And, while it is true that 
many of our most brilliant and efficient ministers have 
come to us from other denominations, it is equally ap- 
parent that many of our missionary enterprises have 
been interrupted or entirely extinguished by a pastoral 
leadership which was thus wholly unsuited to the needs 
of the situation. At this very moment I have before me 
an appeal from a distant and isolated church for a “‘real’”’ 
Unitarian minister—the “real” referring to one who has 
been nurtured within the fold, familiar with the way 
Unitarian churches do things, educated in one of our 
Unitarian training-schools, possessing the ability and 
having the tact and experience necessary for success 
where courage, patience, and self-sacrifice are required 
to overcome the difficulties involved. 

There are certain conditions, however, under which 
“Bostonitis’”’ may not prove to be an unqualified evil. 
In some cases it has been the means of retaining within 
the bounds of New England ministers who could not have 
endured the perils of missionary adventure and yet whose 
great abilities have enabled them to contribute incalculable 
good to our cause. Certain temperaments which have 
been available where churches are firmly rooted and 
where the constituencies, by long association, are loyal 
and permanent have rendered faithful service and en- 
riched the spiritual natures of an entire generation. Thus 
because of ‘‘Bostonitis” in some instances the weight 
and dignity of the older New England churches have 
been sustained and the funds for the new work in distant 
parts have been gathered by those who could not them- 
selves grapple with the problems of the field, hand to 
hand. 

But where “Bostonitis’’ simply represents a disin- 
clination to undertake heroic work, it is indeed a malady, 
and not a matter of mere temperament. If it develops 
nothing better than a dilettante disposition to fondle 
the ministry in the mood of self-indulgence and to cling 
to a certain locality because one has not the moral courage 
to venture forth in the true apostolic spirit, it deserves 
all that was said of it by the eminent preacher already 
referred to. Understood in this sense it is as fatal to 
good results within sight of headquarters as it would be 
within sight of the Wahsatch Mountains. It spells weak- 
ness and futility wherever it prevails. Those afflicted 
by this form of the disease flit from church to church 
even in New Hage leaving behind them chagrin and 


aes etopetutmniit Under its debilitating influence short 

and depressing pastorates, marked by ineffective and ill- 
conceived methods, pointless sermons, and spiritless 
prayers, succeed each other until one is constrained to 
recall the ‘‘Road-Song of the Bandar-log,”— 


“ Here we sit in a branchy row, 
Thinking of beautiful things we know; 
Dreaming of deeds that we mean to do, 
All complete, in a minute or two— 
Something noble and grand and good, 
Won by merely wishing we could.” 


It may be interesting to some of the readers of the 
Register to know just what are some of the difficulties 
of the missionary field, and also what compensations 
justify its cultivation. These will be more explicitly 
% presented in my next communication. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


By passing the Immigration Bill, including the clause 
providing for a literacy test for aliens seeking to enter 
“4 the United States, the Senate last week placed itself 
cS . squarely in opposition to the expressed views of the 
te President on such a condition for the admission of im- 
- migrants. A similar bill was opposed by President ‘Taft 
rs on the ground on which it is opposed by President 
: Wilson. In the present instance, however, the measure 
has developed such strength that there is a possibility 
4 of its passage over the veto. In the Senate, after the 
question of the literacy. test had been debated to an 
id affirmative vote, the measure was passed by an alignment 
; of 50 to 7. On the eve of this vote, the intimation had 
F gone out from the White House that, in the event of the 
failure of the Senate to eliminate the literacy requirement, 
the Executive would regard it as his duty to veto the 
bill. ‘The Senate promptly accepted the challenge issued 
by the President. 
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THE complaints of. American shippers against the 
interference of British warships with American commerce 
‘took concrete form on Tuesday of last week, when 
President Wilson addressed a protest on the subject to 
the foreign office at London. In the note, of which the 
full text was given out at the end of the week, it was 
pointed out that the seizures of American ships, and their 
detention for action by British admiralty courts until 
_the status of their cargoes could be determined, is hamper- 
ing American commerce gravely, and that the policy 
_ of the British government in deciding issues of contra- 

_ band was causing profound and increasing irritation 
Ag _ among American shippers. The communication pointed 

out, in friendly but firm language, that a modification of 
Y ‘British. methods in these respects was necessary. The 
_ suggestion was made, also, that a new order of things 
“Bacay be introduced with as little delay as may be 
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press indicated a desire among Britons to treat 
erican protest in a fair spirit. Nevertheless, a 
ing was manifested ce ae the discussion 


erican trade. Some of the London newspapers 
emt to take umbrage at what they 
poceeere peeaude. on the part of 


up arms in defence of its commerce. 
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decidedly in the minority. In behalf of the foreign office, 
it was announced on the day after the presentation of 
the note that the issues raised by it were so grave and 
so complicated that it would be necessary to consider 
the reply with the greatest care and deliberation. In 
the mean while, no hint was forthcoming as to the 
probable tenor of the response to the representations made 


_by Ambassador Page in behalf of President Wilson. 
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SENTIMENT in Congress after the publication of the 
text of the communication to London gave ground for 
the conclusion that public opinion, or so much of it as is 
accurately reflected in the personnel of the national 
legislature, is strongly in favor of the action taken by the 
President. A material amelioration of the conditions 
of international commerce, it was pointed out, was es- 
sential to the conservation of the vital interests of the 
American people. In this connection the supporters 
of the Executive pointed out that the United States 
in the present instance is demanding no more than has 
been exacted by Great Britain under similar circum- 
stances, such as the Russo-Japanese War. In the course 
of that struggle, it was recalled, Great Britain took 
occasion to warn Russia that a continuance of the Russian 


‘policy of hampering British commerce, in the fear that 


shipments of contraband might eventually find their way 
to Japan, would have grave results. Such a phrase, of 
course, was' tantamount to an intimation that the British 
government was prepared, in the last extremity, to take 


. a 
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AMONG the neutral nations the presentation of the 
American protest aroused lively interest. Italy, the Scan- 
dinavian states, the South American republics, Holland, 
and Spain, all have felt the weight of Britain’s hand upon 
the oceans of the world. In all these countries the 
course of the negotiations between London and Wash- 
ington is being followed with a keen desire for the achieve- 
ment of some agreement that shall make the indirect 
effects of the war less onerous to the peoples who have 
held aloof from its direct destructiveness. In Berlin, if 
press comments are to be regarded as an accurate echo of 
official views, there is a firm, and perhaps somewhat 
triumphant, conviction that Great Britain will be com- 
pelled to recede from the position she has taken since 
the opening of the war on the general subject of the 
right of search and seizure at sea. This position has been 
the subject of repeated representations at Washington by 
the envoys of Germauy and Austria- Hungary, who have 
pointed out that Great Britain’s methods have not 
always been justified by the legitimate requirements of 


war. 
ad 


One of the results of the great war which is convulsing 
ten nations is the Scandinavian League, comprising Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Nofway, which is beginning the new 
year as one of the forces of the world. The agreement 
among these states, which was completed by the end of 
December after a conference among the monarchs at 
Malmo in Sweden, is aimed primarily at the maintenance 
of the neutrality of the signatories in the present struggle. 
How much broader the scope of the new alliance may be 
is uncertain at this stage of its workings, but the intima- 
tion has gone out from official quarters that its purposes 
include collective action for defence in the event of an at- 
tack upon any of the Scandinavian states. This phase of 
the potential activities of the League is directed especially 
at Russia, which for several years past has been developing 
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its military position in Finland, close to the Swedish 
border, by the construction of permanent works and the 
massing of troops. To Germany, also, in the event of 
any attempted Teutonic encroachment upon Denmark, 
the Scandinavian League would prove a defensive power 
to be reckoned with. . 


THE actual operations of the war are continuing with 
increasing distress to millions of combatants and non- 
combatants alike, because of the greater severity of the 
weather conditions at both fronts and in all the regions 
involved in the fighting. At the beginning of the week 
the situation on the Western line was still in a practical 
deadlock, the Allies evidently being unwilling to risk a 
general engagement before the new British forces have 
taken the field, and the Germans apparently unable to 
resume the offensive until developments in Poland 
should permit them to transfer army corps from that 
region to the West. On the fields of battle in Poland, 
Galicia, and East Prussia the fortunes of war were divided. 
In Galicia the Austrians were meeting with reverses which 
appear to be putting an end to their offensive. In 
Russian Poland, however, the advance of Marshal von 
Hindenburg is still a problem which is taxing the strategy 
and the numbers of the Russian forces. In the narrow 
strip of Prussia which the Russians have penetrated, the 
Russian advance continued to be effectively held back 
at the beginning of the week. 


Brevities. 


We need, more than we are aware, the mood and 
practice of meditation, of deep disinterested reflection. 


That was good advice from a father to his son who was 
just going away from home, when he said, “Never do 
anything simply because other fellows are doing it.” 


Dr. William Hayes Ward says, ‘‘In the highest sense 
all duty is religion, as in a wider sense all religion is duty.” 
This statement ought to comfort some heroic but humble 
souls who never thought of themselves as religious at all. 


In the Spanish-American war, our blue-jackets fired 
one shot in five minutes and hit one time in thirty. 
To-day our naval men fire two shots a minute, and at 
ten thousand yards hit the bull’s-eye one time in three, and 
hit the target every time. 


Some wise people who don’t go to church have claimed 
that the people of to-day are “tired of being preached 
at.” Walter Wellman thinks differently. He says, 
“There is nothing men like so well as being preached at, 
provided they don’t know it is a sermon they are getting 
and they don’t have to go to. church to get it.” 


Should the main aim of the educational courses of 
to-day be to fit the pupil to becgme a skilled creator of 
material products, and incidentally “make a living,” 
or to give to the pupil that culture and character from 
which it is alleged productive ability is sure to follow? 
Would not a combination of these two excellent aims 
serve as the ideal education? 


Happy is the home in winter in which there is a hearty 
and intelligent love of good books. How many other- 
wise dreary hours are enlivened, how many noble 
characters become life-long friends, and how much whole- 
some enjoyment of the best thoughts of the best writers 
may be ours! Some one has said, ‘Without the love 
of books the richest man is poor.” 


Letters to the Editor. 
In Memory of Dr. Collyer. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


A few days ago there was placed on private exhibition 
in the studio of the artist Mr. Henry Hering (118 East 
28th Street) the clay model of the great high-relief which 
is to be placed in the Church of the Messiah in perpetual 
memory of Dr. Robert Collyer. If the judgment of the 
Collyer family and of such friends and parishioners as 
have seen the model is to be trusted, this memorial, when 
completed in the heroic bronze, will constitute a notable 
sculptural achievement. Certainly, as a portrait of Dr. 
Collyer, it is almost startling in its vital reproduction of 
the great preacher’s benignant face, splendid proportions, 
and noble bearing in pulpit. 

In connection with this event, may I take occasion, on 
behalf of the committee in charge, to issue a further appeal 
for funds for this memorial? Six thousand (6,000) dollars 
is the sum required. Of this a little more than two thou- 
sand (2,000) dollars is now in the hands of the committee, 
another two thousand (2,000) dollars has been pledged, 
which leaves a final two thousand (2,000) dollars still to 
be raised. With the exception of one large gift and fifteen 
smaller ones, it is to be noted that all the money thus far 
received or pledged has come from the members of the 
Church of the Messiah. It is with the desire to have this 
monument a truly national—indeed, international— 
memorial, and with the confident assurance that Dr. 
Collyer’s friends everywhere will want to have their share 
in its erection, that this further appeal for funds is issued 
at this time. Mr. Hering hopes to have the relief ready 
for unveiling and dedication by Eastertide. Contribu- 
tions therefore should be in the hands of the treasurer, 
Mr. William Shillaber (60 Wall Street, New York City), 
not later than March or April next. 

Joun Haynes HOLMEs. 


New York N.Y. 


Obsessions. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL,. 


A good many years ago, in a small factory town of 
Lancashire, a young girl employed in one of the cotton 
factories was suddenly seized with violent convulsions 
caused by the playful act of a fun-loving companion in 
thrusting a mouse down her back inside her dress. En- 
tertaining a temperamental aversion to mice, the victim 
of this merry prank failed to appreciate the joke. Others 
near her, seeing her condition, went into sympathetic 
fits; and in some way the notion spread through the 
factory that these seizures were caused by noxious emana- 
tions from a certain bale of cotton, until scores of these 
foolish young creatures were attacked day after day. 
At last the superintendent called in a physician, who had 
the good sense to see that the malady was wholly sub- 
jective, and that it needed but a counteracting sugges- 
tion or notion to cure it. Accordingly, he brought an 
electric machine and, arranging the girls in a circle, gave 
them a shock, after which he told them they would have 
no further trouble from the bale of cotton; and his pre- 
diction was verified. 

In the middle of the thirteenth century, when there was 
witnessed a notable recurrence of the periodic super- 
stition that the world was about to come to an end, whole 
communities gave themselves up to penitential self-tort- 
ure in the form of flagellation, going about in companies 
headed sometimes by bands. of music and, at a given 
signal, baring their shoulders and backs to the severe 
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floggings administered by themselves or upon one an- 
other. ‘These flagellants increased rapidly in number 
until at length the mania wore itself out, only to be re- 
newed about a century later at the time of the plague 
known as the black death, when it raged with some vio- 
lence on the continent of Europe. A peculiar and pitiful 
manifestation of this madness was the practice of devout 
mothers in scourging their new-born infants before 
baptism, in the belief that thus they were making an 
acceptable offering to God. Following the great plague 
came the “dancing mania,”’ not exactly like the present 
tango madness and similar forms of saltatory absurdity, 
but rather resembling what we now call St. Vitus’s dance; 
and St. Vitus was in fact the patron saint of these de- 
luded persons, many of whom felt so strongly the com- 
pulsion to agitate their limbs that they would continue 
their uncouth and violent exertions for twenty-four or 
even thirty-six hours at a stretch, without food, so that 
death from exhaustion sometimes followed. The notion 
that they must dance was all-compelling, and the mad- 
ness was contagious. ‘The “convulsionnaires” of France 
were victims of a similar delusion. 

That form of madness, or obsession, as we now name it, 
which was responsible for the execution of a score of inno- 
cent persons and the torture of nearly three times as many 
more at Salem and elsewhere in New England, two 
centuries or more ago, has to answer for the death of prob- 
ably three hundred thousand persons in Europe, between 
the year 1484, when Pope Innocent VIII. issued his bull 
against sorcery, and 1782, when a servant girl at Glarus 
in German Switzerland was the last unfortunate to be 
tried, condemned, and executed for witchcraft. 

In this twentieth century we flatter ourselves that 
the spread of education and the advancement of science 
have rendered impossible any such popular delusions 
as those here mentioned. But did not the people of the 
fifteenth century, or of the thirteenth, think themselves 
equally advanced in intelligence over their ancestors 
of a century or two earlier? And is it not as certain as any 
future event can be that our descendants of 2015 and 3015 
will look back upon us with the same pitying wonder and 
conscious superiority that we feel in our retrospect upon 
the centuries behind us? A Russian scientist of note, 
Dr. Alexis Maltseff, expert in psychiatry, member of 
sundry learned societies, and, until disabled in the field, 
participant in the war now raging in Europe, has made a 
study of the psychopathic condition of the belligerent na- 
tions, and pronounces the present bitter international quar- 
rel more like a medizval obsession of the masses than a 
rational contest for a definite end. It is a case of “‘belli- 
cose psychosis verging on paranoia,” he declares. 1noc- 
ulated with the bacillus bellicosus, each side is positively 
sure it is in the right, and desperately certain that there 
is nothing to do but fight it out to the bitter end. The 
Germans are persuaded that their very existence as a 
nation is threatened, and they entertain an equal confi- 
dence in the unapproachable efficiency of their tremen- 
dous ‘“‘war machine.” German faithin the power of ma- 
chinery is one of the most curious obsessions of the age. 
The goose-step and the sixteen-inch siege-gun are bound 
to win, is the belief of the Teuton, because their precision 
partakes of the indisputability and inevitability of a mathe- 
matical principle. The watering-carts of Berlin are 
scheduled to operate in certain streets at certain hours, 


and the fact that rain may be descending in torrents upon 
_ those streets at those hours is in no wise allowed to inter- 
_ fere with the sacred schedule. If Jupiter Pluvius doesn’t 


know any better than to waste water in that fashion, so 
much the worse for Jupiter Pluvius. The absolute per- 
fection of the German system, in the eyes of a German, 
is something truly impressive; and the military part of 


~ 
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that system is of course its chief feature. Even so liberal- 
minded a man as the editor of Vorwaerts allows himself 
to anticipate with exultation the army’s expected vindi- 
cation of its existence. When victory shall at last have 
perched upon its banners, he declares, then the whole 
admiring world will fall down and worship the god of 
war, and incidentally, we infer, pay tribute to the war 
lord who has been most active in opening our eyes to the 
supreme majesty and splendor of that god. 

In pondering the subject of obsessions a reflecting per- 
son may naturally ask himself how he is to know when 
he is and when he is not the victim of an obsession. 
Possibly it will be a sort of safeguard against illusion to 
bear in mind that no one feels so positive a sense of being 
entirely in the right as he who is most hopelessly in the 
wrong. ‘The surest sign of danger is this very positive- 
ness of conviction, Illusions have a way of seeming more 
real than reality itself, more final and complete than 
anything within the realm of actual experience. In real 
life we have to do with approximations, not with finalities; 
we are always approaching a desired goal, but we never 
quite attain it. The things that belong to the world of 
sanity and practicality have not that sharpness of defi- 
nition, that beautiful completeness in all their parts, that 
belong to the things of self-deception; their outlines ‘are 
more wavering, their regularity of shape more broken here 
and there by a penumbra of uncertainty and contingency. 
When, therefore, an object presents itself with startling 
clearness, then is the time to question whether it be not all 
an illusion. When the ground seems preternaturally firm 
under our feet, there is reason to suspect it may be 
nothing but hollowness. Or, tosum the whole matter up 
in the words of St. Paul to the Corinthians, let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall. 


A Summer in the Vosges Mountains. 


BY LUCY CLEVELAND. 


Where to-day the red rage of war turns smiling valleys, 
quaint towns, green fields, vineyards, and shining fairy 
summits close to the great blue cover of the world into 
horror-pools, stripped uplands, ruined pasture-lands, and 
the long and unappeased cry above the towering wreck, 
—the dead,—the writer as a school-girl in France spent 
a summer in the enchantment all its own and which no 
other mountain-region of Europe exactly reproduces; no, 
not the Swiss Alps, nor the Jura, nor the Apennines, nor 
the Highlands of Scotland,—the heart of the Vosges 
Mountains. “Views afoot,’ indeed, that summer could 
be called, for as a member of the graduating class of a 
prominent pensionnat de demoiselles in Strassburg I 
tramped it with my class and with my teachers through 
the Vosges Mountains, where there are no tourists’ itin- 
eraries; no cut-and-dried “excursions”—only the quaint 
diligence or the post-omnibus to convey the traveller 
from one woodland domicile to other summer quarters, 
eyries on the mountains, or the bivouac overhanging a 
rushing brook, or the inn that surely has stepped out, for 
the occasion, from the pages of Edmond About; on 
faded bouquets of sight-seers in the Vosges Mountains, 
and not a hint of tires. The explosions that occurred were 
the adjectives that sprang from our hearts heart-high 
as the views unmatched in Europe unfolded along our 
route, as at a turn of the road through the twilight of 
a black pine forest a cataract poured the snows of sum- 
mer almost upon our heads, or, moving on up a long 
narrow valley in the mountains musical with many 
streams, the morning star upon the sky, we saw before 
us in one sudden strike of solemn sunrise the towering 
pyramid, the Mountain of Sainte-Odile, on whose summit 
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the petals of the Rose of Day were falling,—day once 
more crowning with the Bride of Heaven’s crown the 
heights where a girl of Alsace became a saint and founded 
a monastery in the seventh century,—Odile, to-day 
and for thirteen past centuries the patron saint of all 
Alsace-Lorraine and of the Vosges Mountains and its 
dear peasant-folk. tater 

The Vosges Mountains, the reader will remember, ex- 
tend along the west side of the great Rhine Valley, from 
Bale to Mayence. ‘The chain is about one hundred and 
fifty miles in extent. A new frontier (to the south) be- 
tween France and Germany was marked out in 1871— 
from the Ballon d’Alsace (the rounded summits of the 
Vosges Mountains are called ‘ Ballons”) to Mount 
Donon.. The Vosges Mountains make not only the 
esthetic claim upon you; it is classic ground here. For 
through these valleys and along these heights have 
marched the great history-makers and the planters of a 
better empire than the florescence of bouquets of bay- 
onets,—that of the soul! The Vosges Mountains have 
heard the tread of druids and of Czsar’s legions; they have 
echoed with the shouting of the armies of Clovis victorious 
over the Allemans; and they have witnessed the prayers 
of the pastors of Argentoratum (Strassburg), who, liter- 
ally, watered this earth of the Vosges Mountains with 
their tears, bringing Christianity into the rude mélée of 
pagan rule. The Vosges Mountains have seen the steel 
splendors of medizeval enthronement. ‘There is scarcely a 
slope or sun-bathed upland of the Vosges on which a grim 
ruined castle does not rest. The perfect poetic term of 
Pierre Loti holds good, methinks, on this ground, for in 
the Vosges Mountains there is “the Soul of a Past.” 

J have said that the Vosges Mountains own an enchant- 
ment all their own. ‘The entire region is so mercifully 
removed from that punctual annual, the tripper to 
Europe, that it has been able to conserve its quaint 
customs and simple heart and life unalloyed by the glint 
of the dollar, or the pace of the pound sterling, or the 
smirch of Hustle and Hip, Hip, Hurry & Company. The 
hostelries “and inns keep unchanged the features that 
make them a charming spot on life’s canvas. Plus fran- 
gais que les Frangais, the Alsatians of the Vosges Moun- 
tains have about them the tang which is finer than 
“charm,” an old-world remoteness from sharp and clever 
money-grubbing. The Alsatians of the Vosges take a 
positive and pathetic interest in you, the stranger who, 
alas! may tarry but for a night. It is not what they can 
get out of you, but what they can put into you. You 
are theirs while you are with them, and they are solemnly 
responsible for your delectation. ‘The Alsatians of the 
Vosges have in a delightful degree that sparkle, that 
bonhomie, that kindliness, which ever marks the French 
peasant and the French inn-keeper and his family. And 
as for love of country—ah, that! Mention but two 
words, “‘la patrie,” as you eat your petit diner comme ga in 
the flower-garden of an inn, or in the pretty parloir of a 
hostelry on the banks of a brawling stream,—you are 
served by mine host himself, who is also chef de cuisine, 
and by his good wife,—and the two of them will not be 
able to hide their tears. Indeed, they fall into each 
other’s arms immediately, and you hear a sacred blow- 
ing of noses and cryings out between explosive attempts 
at song,— 

“ Aux armes, citoyens! 


Formez nos bataillons! 
Marchons! Marchons!”’... 


from two larynxes commendably, comically, but com- 
mandingly full of the finest feeling on earth,—love of 
country! “La Patriel” Ah, how all the good things 
in the inn’s larder were hurried out to our table; and the 
young American girl who talked “‘so kindly” about “la 
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patrie,”’ ‘et parle si bien le frangais, Jean!’’—why, she had 
cherry-pie pressed upon her till even the traditional 
school-girl’s feasible performances drew up and she could 
only gaze sadly over the gate of the impossible at that 
dear cherry-pie fading away. 

We put up at Rothau on our first entrance into the 
Vosges Mountains. Rothau is the last station on the 
railroad from Strassburg into the Vosges, and is reached 
in two and one-half hours, by rail, from Strassburg. 
From Rothau out our plan was to strike into the heart of 
the Vosges, and gather the quintessential bouquet of that 
rare and radiant mountain-world. It was upon our 
return by the way of Barr, clear across the mountains, 
that we made the ever-memorable trip, afoot, to the 
Mountain of Sainte-Odile and its monastery, where we 
were entertained like daughters of a king. I keep this 
for the bonne bouche of my article. Rothau is situated 
in the midst of mountain scenery in which Beethoven 
could have written his Sonata Pastorale. Far up on 
the green heights beyond the busy little mill-town, where 
twenty and more water-mills are humming all day on 
the banks of the river Bruche, that flows through the 
town, you may see the summer chalets or tiny huts of the 
herdsmen dotted here and there on the mountain-side. 
Climbing the uplands at sunset hour, one hears the far 
tinkle of the cow-bells as the cattle come trooping from 
the pastures in the golden sift of twilight through the 
valleys,—an impression of pastoral peace that comes but 
to few localities on this grimy earth-ball. Rothau seems 


but one bouquet of sweet scents, for there are flower- 


gardens everywhere; everywhere flowers at the windows 
of the smallest cottages; everywhere pomegranates and 
oleanders unfold their saucy colors to the sun. But the 
country directly around Rothau is, after all, distinguished 
for being the suburb of the old-world village of Foudai, 
beyond the tumbling foam of the river Bruche,—Foudai, 
where one burning heart, on fire with the divine rights 
of man, lived and worked and sacrificed and died. 

At old-world Foudai, nestling in a green cup of hills, 
Oberlin is buried, Jean Frédéric Oberlin, pastor and 
philanthropist, who for sixty years (from 1766 to 1826) 
toiled in this primitive valley called Ban de la Roche, 
not only to call dead sodden hearts nearer heaven, but 
to better material conditions (Christ’s plan, always) for 
dull, hopeless lives of men. Here was a muscular Chris- 
tian who while he talked evangel worked like the Angel 
in a carpenter’s clothes. Oberlin constructed roads 
through the valleys, and built bridges, and brought in a 
new era of sanitary conditions in peasants’ villages, and 
introduced new systems of agriculture, and built a better 
type of cottage, and established schools and a library. 
Well might his adoring flocks of the long valley call him 
“Papa Oberlin,”’ and throw themselves in unappeasable 
grief upon his grave on the day of the funeral of “Papa 
Oberlin.” ‘This is the touching and only inscription upon 
his grave: “PAPA OBERLIN.” As I stood—a school-girl 
with all life before me, and life’s great choices—at the 
grave of ‘‘Papa Oberlin,”’ a prayer of my own father’s at 
old-fashioned family prayers rushed back to my remem- 
brance, ‘‘ That the world may be better because my child 
has lived in it!’’ Can a father ask more of the Eternal 
Father? Are any jewels of earth comparable to that 
request of the Throne? In the little village of Walders- 
bach, Oberlin’s home, where we made a long and dulcet 
halt, we were shown, in Oberlin’s home, the quaint carved 
oaken presses in which the family’s wardrobe was laid 
away in lavender with ceremony and care, a process, alas! 
that our American housewives are not taught as school- 
girls. And there was the spinning-wheel that Oberlin’s 
good housekeeper, Iouisa Schepplin, used, spinning the 
flax for the household linen. One is shown the table—a 
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simple affair for a “desk” for a very busy man—on which 
Papa Oberlin wrote his sermons, and letters, and tear- 
ful admonitions and prayers to his flocks. 
holy ground. 

Does the reader realize that Oberlin College, Ohio, is 
named after Jean Frédéric Oberlin; and that it was the 
first college to adopt coeducation of the sexes? 

Yes, the Vosges Mountains are classic ground. All 
around us is the tread of the dear people we have loved 
in the enchanting romances of Erckmann-Chatrian,— 
Joseph the Conscript of 1813, and Madame Thérése, and 
lovable Pére Gulden,—who lived and grumbled and were 
wise and were foolish and fell in love and fell out again 
in these green valleys, and in these cottages that are the 
size of your cherished old toy of childhood. One could 
have expected to hear L’Ami Fritz swing around the 
corner of an old gabled dwelling. And we must not 
forget that Gustave Doré was the ‘‘Great Boy”’ of Alsace 
and of the Vosges Mountains, and that his favorite resort 
was the little village of Barr, to which we will return 
en route to Sainte-Odile. 

From Rothau we did an amusing and a long bit of 
climbing up to the “Champ du Feu’’—so called. Its 
Vosgian patois-name is Champ do Fé, namely, The Cows’ 
Plateau. Imagine an elevation up near the stars’ cham- 
bers, swept by Nature’s hand long ago of forests and 
darkness and the cry of the wind through aisles of wood- 
land twilight. One approaches The Cows’ Plateau 
through the little village of Hohwald, set in superb pine 
forests. The soft green waves of upland beauty—The 
Cows’ Plateau—are dotted with countless little huts, 
herdsmen’s huts, white as milk, and where the cow- 
keeper washes his face in a bowl that is nearer the sun 
than a king’s! The shining dairies were scattered over 
the verdant landscape that to-day sees the “‘shining”’ 
of exploding shrapnel. The homely welcome one got 
from Mr. Herdsman, and the drink of milk in the shining 
3 tin bowl,—a long draught, I tell you,—which seemed 
flavored with all the bloom of the fields, positively tasted of 
“the sweetest smell on airth,’’ as said our Lowell’s farmer, 
“sweeter than new-mown hay, sweeter than my leetle 
Huldy’s breath—jest fresh air!’ How we longed, we 
school-girls, to stay on in the Vosges Mountains for the 
herdsmen’s ball, in autumn, in the valley, when the cows 


come home! 
(To be continued.) 


European-Americans. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The terrible tragedy of blood and tears which is being 
enacted in these days across the Atlantic not only brings 
unspeakable suffering and sorrow to the peoples who are 
engaged in it, but has cast a deep shadow also upon 
American hearts and homes. We are fortunately so 
circumstanced as to be exempt from its passion and fury, 
its destruction of human life and possessions. Yet we 
ate profoundly moved by our sympathetic interest in the 
_ peoples who are in conflict with each other, and who, all 
alike, are our brethren. We follow with painful emotions 
y the varying fortunes of the conflict, either to condemn or 
___ to approve, but always with pity and sorrow at the hatreds 
and cruelties, the losses and sufferings, the sad conse- 

quences of what our American statesman John Hay called 
_ “the most ferocious and futile of human follies—war.” 
No element in our population, naturally, takes these 
- s to heart so deeply, or is so profoundly stirred over 
issues of the war, as those of us who were born and 
in some one of the countries engaged in this des- 
> struggle, or are immediately descended from 
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European parents reared in the traditions of their fathers’ 
land, and who cherish intimate personal and family ties 
with the Old World. It is as one of these I speak, and 
solicit for them your sympathy, your tender judgment, 
and your prayers. 

You are conscious with what keen and painful interest 
you yourself who are of American lineage follow the story 
of the war, and how much of your time and attention it 
occupies, but, oh, how much more intense, how anguished 
is the absorption of our foreign-born and foreign-de- 
scended neighbors in its daily chronicle of horror, destruc- 
tion, and misery! In it is involved the life and death of 
their dear ones, the safety and welfare of their homes and 
families, the existence of their Fatherland itself, still 
held in affectionate memory by the sons and daughters 
who have emigrated from it to this New World, to whose 
unfamiliar traditions, ideals, and customs they are now 
trying, loyally trying, to adjust themselves. 

It is for you only the report of one battle more; for 
them it may be the death-knell of a brother or a friend. 
Increasingly, day by day, the little printed messages 
bordered with deep black, that in accordance with con- 
tinental usage announce the passing away of a near 
relative or friend, are pouring into this country, to wring 
the hearts of out foreign-born neighbors and plunge them 
into sorrow and apprehension. 

Do you wonder that under such prompting their thoughts 
and affections should for the time centre more in the Old 
World than in the New; that they should find neutrality, 
or a suspension or suppression of judgment concerning 
the issues and events of the war, well nigh impossible; 
that they should be found, in this struggle that means so 
much to them, ardent advocates of their own particular 
nation, rejoicing in its victories, sorrowing over its de- 
feats, ready to exculpate and defend, in what may seem 
at times an irrational and unjust manner, the excesses 
and evils which attend the campaigns. of their native 
country, and which, alas! characterize all wars?. 

Remember how strong are the racial instincts that in- 
fluence and control men; how powerful is the idea of 
nationality in all robust natures, and what a lever it is in 
human progress and uplift! What would our own country 
be without it? We are told that more than two out of 
five of our American people are of foreign blood, and 
every fifth man or woman of German descent, on one side 
or the other. 

When you consider these things justly and sympa- 
thetically you will not condemn the fervent expression of 
national and partisan feeling on the subject of the war by 
our foreign-born peoples,—nay, you will sympathize with 
it, treat it dispassionately and tenderly, and ask only 
that it shall not proceed to overt deeds, deeds which 
would compromise the wise, neutral policy of our govern- 
ment, and hinder it from becoming a reconciling power to 
bring about as soon as possible a just and lasting peace. 

The problem for our foreign-born friends is, indeed, 
difficult,—to be true to their instinctive affections for 
their race and kindred and at the same time to remain 
loyal to the new obligations which their presence and 
citizenship in the United States impose upon them. 

This struggle becomes more complex and harder when, 
as is more often the case than we imagine, their hearts 
draw them to espouse the cause of their Fatherland 
while their larger information and their dispassionate 
judgment convince them that that cause is not always 
to be indorsed or defended, or even that its unqualified 
victory would be a victory of monarchical and aristo- 
cratic institutions, of military prestige and national arro- 
gance, which would work harm rather than good to the 
world. Yet they dare not avow these opinions to their 
foreign relatives and friends, who are in no mood, in 
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their present desperate struggle, to listen to doubts or 
criticisms. Such an attempt would only alienate them 
forever from their kindred and the country of their birth. 
Believe me, to undergo this inner conflict between the emo- 
tions of the heart and the disclosures of reason and con- 
science is one of the severest, bitterest trials a human 
heart can know, and many there are of foreign birth or 
descent in our country who experience it. 

Recently I became acquainted with a noble and culti- 
vated man, a German by birth and education. He had 
early emigrated to England (where he lived for forty 
years), engaged in business, and had then retired on a 
competency. He himself never naturalized as a British 
subject, but his children, born in that country, attending 
its schools, are loyal to King George. But because of his 
German name and antecedents, our friend, like all others 
of that nationality in Great Britain at the present day, 
became an object of suspicion. He found that he was to 
be herded and imprisoned in the detention-camps, which to 
a man of his advanced years and feeble health meant 
death. So, leaving his sons behind, he emigrated to 
America, and here, amid strangers, he hopes to end his 
days free from personal molestation, willing to suffer for 
his native land, but saddened by the thought that he can- 
not personally indorse as fully as he would like Germany’s 
dominant militarism and her recent action in Belgium, and 
must even believe that her absolute triumph would en- 
danger, and not assure, their own and the world’s future 
peace and happiness. That makes his sacrifice for his 
native country all the harder, shall we not say all the 
nobler? It is needless to say that a similar devotion and 
sacrifice are to be found among all the nations engaged 
in the present conflict. 

In conclusion, let me ask Americans, who are so fortu- 
nately circumstanced in mind and estate, as free citizens 
of a republic whose guiding star to-day is peace and 
good will, to cherish a considerate spirit toward their 
fellow-citizens of foreign birth, to appreciate their mental 
and moral struggles, and make every allowance for 
their display of racial, national, and personal feeling. 
Be kindly in your judgments upon them. Remember 
them in the prayers, spoken or unspoken, which you lift to 
heaven for the speedy ending of this unhappy and unholy 
war, whose continuance means—if either side triumphs 
absolutely—the continued ascendency of military and 
autocratic power in Europe, the display of national arro- 
gance and vainglory on the one hand and bitter hates 
and resentments on the other, and the consequent post- 
ponement for indefinite time of wiser counsels, fairer 
adjustments, and the incoming of a new era of interna- 
tional peace and good will. 

Let us rather pray for the speedy restoration of peace 
within our own hemisphere, and between the nations on 
the other side of the great waters. May reason and right 
prevail over blind passion and jealousy and hatred. May 
those who equally claim the Christian name unitedly 
manifest the spirit of Christ, who enjoined upon his 
followers, ‘‘By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another,’’ and who gave 
us the assurance that not the powerful or high-placed or 
cultivated, but the meek would inherit the earth. 

May this blessing and comfort especially come to those 
in our land who are distracted and anguished by the con- 
flicting claims of their country and their kindred. May 
the angel of international peace descend upon their hearts 
and homes to end their anxieties and solve their problems, 
and may the time quickly come when the nations shall 
no longer contend and destroy, nor learn war any more; 
when the peaceful kingdom of righteousness and love shall 
be established from sea to sea, and forever. 

Boston, Mass. 


Man’s Best Word God’s True Word. 


The highest truth is ever word of God. 
“My doctrine is not mine,” said he of old, 
“But His that sent me.’”’ And the fabled rod 
Which Moses wielded was not his, ’twas told, 
But symbol only of a Vaster Power 
Which feebly he forthshadowed for an hour. 


Too much our human selves we separate 
From the Divine Effulgence which is all. 
A Deity far off we paint, and prate 
Of God as hid behind dividing wall. 
Such dream as this is shadow drear and dun— 
A glow-worm dimness, not the wondrous sun. 


No word of good was ever breathed not God’s! 
No stroke for freedom but God held the arm! 
Lo, then, to-day, these creeds’ o’erturning sods— 

They token heaven’s rejoicing, not alarm. 
Oh, let us deem man’s own best word of hope 
Still God’s true word and man’s best horoscope. 


—James H. West, in ‘‘ Poems of Human Progress.” 


The Good Religion. 


BY CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


lt comes first out of a great and beautiful thought. 
The thought is that Goodness is at the heart of the world. 
Truth, beauty, order, righteousness, a mighty purpose 
working for good, are in the structure of the universe. 
These are so many names of the infinite Life, from which 
we spring, whom we call God. On the surface, on the 
outside, storms pass, and night and day alternate. But 
“beneath are the everlasting arms,’”’ and above the light 
always shines. 

This Goodness is also in us, seeking to utter itself. 
Every man knows that he ought to be faithful and true. 
He knows that deep down in his soul he belongs to the 
realm of justice, of order, of friendship, and of love. This 
is the realm of religion. 

The Good Religion grows out of our hearts as well as 
our minds. A wonderful trust attends it. We trust that 
all is well in the end. We rest back on the Eternal Good- 
ness. It is as if we were carried upon a mighty current. 
It is the motion of the good will of the universe. It is 
joy to go with it. Nothing can do us harm while we go 
with that motion. No hate or jealousy or enmity can 
touch us while we move at the bidding of conscience and 
love. Whatever we have done in the past, however we 
have wandered, the moment we return to the way of right, 
this grand motion of the universe takes us up and keeps us 
safe. We are members of a great and happy fellowship, 
companions of the lovers and the saviors of men. We 
share in the thought, the beauty, the greatness, and the 
purpose of God. We catch the sense of the presence of 
the great Life and Power and Will in every sunset, in the 
stars, in the smiles of little children, in the deeds of a hero. 
““Wherever love is, there God is!”’ 

The deep root of the Good Religion is will. ‘The thought 
of man answers to the thought of God; the heart of man 
answers to the movement of love; so the will of a man is 
made to respond to the Almighty will,—not to submit 
to God’s will, as if it were forced upon us, but to be one 
with that will, which, being within us, forever aims at the 
best; to be one with it as lovers and friends are at one. 
What do we desire to be and to do so great and satisfying 
as to join our little wills with the movement of the Good 
Will of the universe, to help make justice prevail, to see 
truth and utter it, to do beautiful things and enrich the 
common social life of mankind, to overcome every evil 
with good, to pour a goodly tide of love through us, and 
to leave our world better forever. This is the wish of 
God; it is our wish as his children. God surely puts the 
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marvelous thought into our hearts. Where else did it 
come from? God gives us the will, the skill, and the power. 
Where else do we get them? 

Such is the happy religion. Jesus and all the great 
teachers of every age have helped us to see it. Every 
humble soul and every brave word and kind act have 
added a gleam of light to make the way plainer. Best of 
all, every man can try it for himself. It is the same for 
the great leaders and for all men. Think the good 
thoughts one day at a time; open your heart and let trust 
and peace flow in, face the way of the light, take the 

-motion of the good will, as if, indeed, it were the one will 
of the universe; hesitate not to do its bidding! Lo! fear, 
suspicion, and envy pass away, confidence comes, men 
smile as you greet them, loyal hands give the signal of 
comradeship, you have entered the greatest society— 
the Citizenship of the Universe, where all secrets are 
open and eternal hope dwells. 

Brothers, let us make this grand Citizenship a reality. 
Let us band ourselves together to put an end to every 
form of vice and evil, to stop drunkenness and war, and 

_ to establish the goodly democratic commonwealth of the 
nations, worthy of such a religion. 

JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass. 


Bought with a Price.* 


BY J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, D.D. 


The call to arms has been sounded in this country, 

. and it has been answered with a splendid self-devotion. 
But what of those of us who remain at home? What 
new light is thrown for us on duty, what fresh energy is 
quickened in our daily life, by the knowledge of all these 
perils and sufferings so bravely met that we may dwell 
secure? I do not speak now of the measures undertaken 
by the state. With our local obligations as citizens I 
am not now concerned. ‘They must to some extent vary 
from place to place under different conditions of industry 
and population. But we are most of us conscious that in 
some way or other new demands are laid upon us. We 
sy rise in the morning with something more than an appetite 
' for a new sensation out of the columns of the newspaper 
upon the breakfast-table. As the day goes through, all 
kinds of pictures fill our minds of the heroism and the 
agony of the far-spread battlefields. We lie down at 
night half reproachfully for our own comfort while our 
soldiers must snatch a broken rest in the trenches and 
wake to the sound of renewed cannonade. What means 
for us this clash of armies all along the mighty line? It 
is for our sakes that they are fighting. They purchase 
our safety by their steadfastness. They face the hail 
of shot and shell that we may go about our daily work 
unharmed, may sit at punctual meals, may sometimes 
share in innocent pastimes. From day to day our secu- 
rity iswon by painand death. From day to day the cost 
‘mounts up with frightful speed. All the huge sum of 
operations on which the welfare of this nation rests, the 
_ complex network of the industries which are still active 
or only partially disabled, the manifold energies that must 
7 ee to provide our homes with but one day’s food, 
the ships that must sail the seas bringing the produce 
of every continent upon the globe,—all this depends from 
sa our pte: hour, week to week, and month to month, on the 
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$ who are ready at a moment’s notice to go down 
h the wave. We are bought with a price, and 
ve realize its magnitude it must give higher values 
eect is so cats purchased, and throw over all 


our possessions the solemn sense that they are held on 
the tenure of countless human lives. 

In the first place we are made conscious that we are 
members of a community in a manner that we have often 
failed to appreciate. ‘These sacrifices are not made for 
us as individuals only. The husband and father thinks 
upon the march of wife and child, of hearth and home. 
But behind those whose portraits he bears, perhaps, 
upon his breast, whose image is ever present to his mind, 
rises the dim, obscure multitude from the palace to the 
cottage, from the crown to the laborer, whose united 
endeavors have built up the greatness of England. In 
this larger life we have our share. Each man fights not 
for himself alone, or even for his nearest and dearest, 
but for the whole. This vision of the interdependence 
of all parts, which ought never long to be absent from 
out thoughts in days of peace, so potent is it to raise us 
above the sordidness of meaner interests and petty gains, 
is quickened into keener intensity of consciousness by 
war. Even the bitterness of party strife is hushed in 
the presence of transcendent deeds of self-forgetting 
sacrifice. We cease to urge our own claims, and ask 
only to be shown the way of help, that we, too, may do 
something for the general good. 

Many are stirred by this feeling now. ‘The enthusiasm 
of generosity is fresh and strong. We have discowered 
larger meanings in our national existence. We count 
for something higher and worthier than we had dreamed. 
We are like spirits moving about in worlds hitherto un- 
realized. It is akind of self-assertion which is not ignoble, 
but it has its risks. Will it make us more loyal to simple 
duty, more faithful in daily tasks, more strenuous in the 
dull and plodding ways of that drudgery which enters 
more or less into every lot bounded and compassed by the 
common round? When we think of the wounded lying 
in hospital, or, worse still, alone, untended, bleeding, on 
the field for hours, it may be for nights and days, shall we 
be more ready to endure our aches and weaknesses more 
patiently? Or, as we read of the courage with which 
men advance to certain death to silence a battery or 
blow up a bridge, shall we look forward more fearlessly 
to our closing hours or face with more cheerful calm the 
attacks of pain? We are in a mood of exaltation now. 
The test of our sincerity has yet tocome. How long can 
we maintain ourendurance? When murmuts rise, as rise 
they will, at the burdens which must fall upon us and the 
charges we shall have to meet, when self-denials are im- 
posed on every home, and the tax-gatherer enters with en- 
larging claims, shall we then think honor and liberty 
still worth their price? Each one of us must answer for 
himself. 

This sense of participation in a larger life will help to 
explain to us the attitude of many of our opponents, for 
whom we have so long felt respect and admiration. We 
in this college know well what is our debt to German 
scholarship. Where a Pfleiderer, a Wendt, a Kriiger, an 
Eucken, have lectured, we cannot forget all that students 
of theology and philosophy owe to generations of German 
teaching and research. But with them, as with us, in 
the hour of national danger every other interest drops 
away. All classes share the same duty, are moved by one 
impulse, participate from east to west and south to north 
in acommon life. The German universities, like our own, 
send their best youth to the war. From almost every 
home throughout the Empire men have banded them- 
selves loyally to defend the Fatherland. They know 
not, it would seem often, why or where or whom they 
fight; but in the consciousness of the mighty movement 
of the whole they take their places faithfully, and lay down 
their lives freely for the country that they love. That 
ought to make it possible for us to fight without hatred. 


My 
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Whatever may be our judgment of the military system 
which has made this war possible, however we may con- 
demn the teaching which for a quarter of a century has 
advocated the extension of German civilization by force 
of arms till the claim is raised that Germany shall 
impose her ideals at the point of the sword upon all 
Europe, and war for world power is presented as a solemn 
obligation,—these challenges must not be supposed to 
represent the spirit either of all the educated or of the mass 
of the people. The greatest living German historian, 
Oncken of Heidelberg, has recently (before the war) 
deplored the mischievous influence of Treitschke and his 
school; and I have heard a German graduate declare that 
during all the years of his university career he never 
heard a word of hostility against this country. By 
intermarriage, by travel, by community of pursuit, by 
relations of commerce, by personal friendship, by the 
love of music, by the advance of science, ten thousand 
interests have been built up with men and women whom 
we know to be incapable of the deeds of horror with which, 
unhappily, the fair fame of the whole nation is now soiled. 
If we fight such as these, as fight we must, we ought to do 
so without rancor. They are the unwilling accom- 
plices of atrocities which issue, not from the resolve of a 
nation, but from the brutal passion of a clique. The 
terrors of Louvain and Termonde reflect the temper of a 
dominant caste, not that of myriad homes of simplicity 
and gentleness and peace. 

It is the strange paradox of this conflict that those who 
are now so freely laying down their lives for their friends 
are bound, first, to take as many of the enemy’s lives as 
possible. For war upsets all our ordinary moral values. 
Slaughter is its lawful end; to kill becomes a duty, not a 
crime. ‘There are those among us who would embody 
this principle as a permanent element in our civilization. 
It is not the German, but the Englishman who tells us that 
the litanies of peace which have gone up from this country 
during the present century argue the coward and the 
slave at heart. ‘There is a rising school on both sides of 
the North Sea which affirms the religion of valor to be 
nobler than that of brotherhood, and extols war as the 
great arbitrament of God. What men are these who 
exalt the worship of Odin above the God of Jesus! who 
prefer Napoleon to Christ, and tell us that Corsica has 
conquered Galilee! They forget that they, too, have been 
“bought with a price.’ Their daily food has been 
brought them by those who have conquered the perils 
of the deep, who have been cheerful in the storm and self- 
forgetting in the wreck. ‘That they may travel fast and 
far whole regiments of railway servants must be exposed 
to accident, to mutilation, even to death. ‘That they 
may write in comfortable libraries more regiments must 
daily descend into the pit, and-pass long hours upon their 
backs in momentary risks of being crushed by falling rock 
or suffocated by fire-damp. 

I will not for a moment belittle the splendid heroism 
of the battlefield, in the excitement of strife, in the pres- 
ence of numbers, in the defence of a common cause, in 
the vast exaltation which uplifts multitudes in the presence 
of danger. But I say deliberately that the sailor, the 
lifeboatman, the engine-driver, the shunter, the miner 
who works in darkness and solitude—on whose exertions 
day by day and week by week, all round the globe, the 
safety and welfare and comfort of our people depend— 
pay toll of life and limb from year to year as much as an 
army in battles such as were fought in the last great Eu- 
ropean war. ‘These men also lay down their lives for 
their friends. 

There are many kinds of warfare besides that which 
begins with blare of trumpets and beat of drums. ‘The 
most moving sight I ever saw was in the great epileptic 
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colony at Bielefeld, in Westphalia. Spread over two — 
valleys and the hill which divided them were homes that 
would accommodate between two and three thousand 
patients. Some could be taught, with infinite labor, 
simple farm-work or useful trades. Some lay—mere 
semblances of humanity—unable to feed themselves, with 
a strange horror of vacancy and animal brutality upon 
their faces. From hour to hour more than two hundred 
nurses—men from the universities, women of gentle. 
birth—tended and guided them. ‘They could never be 
left. In the cemetery I learned at what cost. A special 
alley told the moving tale. Many laid down their lives 
between the ages of twenty-five and thirty-two. Those 
who could stand the strain and pass that limit might 
fight on another score of years, and then, at fifty-two or 
fifty-three, their labors ended. Here was a service as 
perilous as that of the field, willingly rendered for the 
love of God and man, needing a valor as splendid in its 
long endurance as any march up to the enemy’s guns. 
Thank God, capacity for sacrifice is no possession of the 
soldier only! From Scott and Oates and their brave 
companions, meeting death upon the Antarctic heights, 
to the fishermen in the trawlers on the North Sea amid 
winter storms, one impulse of courage is ever taking risks 
and facing odds, and I will not admit that it is only among 
decaying peoples that Christianity is found incompatible 
with the passion of militarism, for it is not the exaltation 
of self-sacrifice, but that of self-assertion which animates 
these ideals, which proclaims war a duty for a young and 
manly nation, which elevates the struggle for power above 
the restraints of law, devastates villages, sacks towns, 
shoots non-combatants, and tramples recklessly-on the 
aged and the child. There is a danger lest the excite- 
ment of combat and anger at cruelty may betray this 
people in its resolve to overthrow oppression into like 
passion for supremacy. We are engaged in a struggle 
the duration and magnitude of which we cannot foresee. 
On either side defeat must involve infinite bitterness and 
tragedy of loss. It may be that the issue of this war 
may give to the ideas which have begotten it a tempo- 
rary justification. We trust that, on the other hand, they 
may be forever condemned. All the more needful, then, 
is it that we should do what in us lies to overcome the 
enmities which this conflict breeds, and out of the havoc, 
the confusion, the ruin of a million homes at last bring 
the peoples now hostile into enduring peace.—London 
Inqutrer. 
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Tobacco and Enjoyment. 


On a purely appetitive basis, a somewhat stern temper- 
ance is the law of highest pleasure. The appetite is 
thus maintained at the maximum point of enjoyment, 
and neither undermines its own pleasure nor other 
pleasures. I envy no man the delights he has derived 
from any excesses of indulgence, even the slightest. 
Some men doubtless receive very sensible pleasure from 
the use of tobacco,—a habit, it seems to me, most un- 
fortunate in its physical, social, esthetical, and spiritual 
affiliations,—but I wholly disbelieve that the balance, 
even of physical enjoyment, lies in this direction. This 
habit so narrows in other more just appetites, creates 
so many cravings, imposes so many inconveniences, 
offers so many offences, brings such frequent retribu- 
tion, and so obviously falls off from the higher standards 
of self-government, that the wise man, who has not 
been subdued to it intellectually, as well as physically, 
will pronounce against the habit on the ground of wide | 
and well-ordered pleasures. I have never regretted 
from any point of view any act of temperance. I have 
regretted from every point of view any excess of appetite. 


(13) 
Bie physical sensibilities are the very garden of reason, 
and its thrift, beauty, and fragrance demand the most 
delicate taste and tender cultivation — John Bascom, in 
“Things Learned by Living.” 

The Only Way. 


BY W. HANSON PULSFORD. 


The old settled conditions, when there was an authori- 
tative rule for everything and all was clear, have gone, if 
indeed they ever were. In the whirling chaos about us 
as new conditions everywhere arise it is continually hard 
even for the wisest to see the way. ‘The old authorita- 
_ tive answers to great questions are no longer valid for us. 
Continually we have to leave them indefinite, unanswered. 
To ultimate questions there are no answers. It seems 
as though the passing of the old ages of faith has meant 
for us a world where there is nothing but opinion, where 
there is no clear, ultimate vision or explanation. We are 
baffled in every endeavor to see clearly the right way far 
ahead toward some definite goal. Men are tempted to 
give up. They tend to throw religion overboard alto- 
gether, to abandon endeavor after any high and wonder- 
ful ideal, because vision is so difficult. 

Men come to you to ask for a key to some of these un- 
solved problems, but you cannot help them. Every 
earnest teacher is continually thus confronted with 
questions to which he has no answers. They tell you 
if you could only give them some clear solution, if you 
could only work some wonder and bring light into their 
darkness, all would indeed be well with them. But that is 
not the way. ‘That very rarely is the way. ‘The way is 
to see what you can as clearly as you can and to obey it. 
Remember that these vaster problems are often quite out 
of touch with your immediate present. For your im- 
mediate present you have light enough to travel by. The 
future is indistinct. The ultimate issue is not clear. 
But right here in front of you where you are set the road is 

| clear enough, the common daily road of kindness and 

cheerfulness to those who are about you, the road of plain, 

ordinary honor, integrity, service, the road of making 

clear to yourself at least the immediate and near ideal 

and vision. ‘Travelalongthatroad. Live by that vision. 

Serve that ideal. It may not be the ultimate revelation 

be of the light of God, but it is a bit of God’s light. Use it 

4 and follow it. As you use it and follow it it will grow. 

So you will find that this universe for you even is no track- 

less chaos. One step at a time you are making a clear, 

definite path, the path of an earnest, honorable, well- 

7 meaning human life lived, as we come to see it at last, in 

> the very light of heaven. ‘That full, clear light is often- 

4 times at first only the gleam that shines in the darkness on 
the first step before you. 

That is true in national matters. Mistrust the man 
with panaceas. Mistrust the man who thinks that, if 
you could only bring about some vast, cataclysmic reform 
by the united votes of the nation, everything would be 
well. It has never been so. It has never been granted 
to any man to know how by some stupendous and rev- 

olutionary act of legislation the millennium could be 

realized. If you are going to wait for the coming king- 
dom of the greatness and fineness of human life until 
you have some complete programme which you intend to 
estore because it seems so clear to you, and are willing 


a 


en you will never have any progress. 
3 e way of human progress is the way of learning to 
sh in ae nearest river, here a little and there a little. 
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ous and large. Foster earnestly every desire that this 
world may be a holier and a better place both for yourself 
and your fellows to live in, and do what is the closest, 
nearest, clearest thing for youto do. Redress this wrong. 
Reform that mistake. Conquer that inertia which waits 
for some great thing to do. As neighbor, as citizen, do 
the best you can, living up to the light you actually have, 
so far as you have opportunity using it on behalf of the 
things which seem to you to be most truly worth while. 

So, little by little, through such constant endeavor, 
not on your part only, but on the part of a growing number 
of your fellow-men, does the old, patient earth climb out 
of darkness and disorder and chaos toward freedom and 
righteousness and the kingdom of God. Keep on per- 
petually obedient in all common things to your worthiest 
motives. Stand where God has set you in the least 
and most commonplace and unimportant matters for the 
clearest light vouchsafed to you, resolutely, steadfastly, 
unfearingly, and the great ends are sure. In that way 
and in no other will the new day come. 

Carcaco, Iil. 


Spiritual Life. 
To persevere in one’s duty and to be silent is the first 
answer to calumny.—W ashington. 
rad 


A large charity is the growth of years, the last result 
of many trials.—Stopford A. Brooke. 


wt 
To apply to others in charity the knowledge one has 


used against one’s self in judgment,—this is the hard thing. 
W. H. Mallock. 


Sa 


It is one of the heaviest penalties of wrong thinking and 
of wrong living, that they blur, if they do not obliterate, 
the very perception of good and evil.— Mary Clemmer. 


a 


When one has learned to seek the honor that cometh 
from God only, he will take the withholding of the honor 
that comes from man very quietly indeed.—George 
Macdonald. 

st 


God bless the cheerful people—man, woman, or child, 
old or young, illiterate or educated, handsome or homely. 
Over and above every other social trait stands cheerful- 
ness. What the sun is to nature, what God is to the 
stricken heart which knows how to lean upon Him, are 
cheerful persons in the house and by the wayside.—A. A. 
Willets. 

J 


It is, therefore, a superficial and mocking theory of 
human happiness which concerns itself mainly with 
circumstances. What is wanted is a principle which 
will put all accidental conditions in their right place, 
and persistently remind man that ‘‘the life is more 
than bread,” and that apparent failure may be real suc- 
cess.—Joseph Parker. 

vt 


I will not allow that any life is successful, in the highest 
sense, which has not an ideal element, which does not 
recognize its wonderful relation to the sum of things, 
which does not expand and thrill with its sense of this 
relation, which is not deeply stirred with thankfulness 
for all the use and splendor that minister unto us from 
the moment of our arrival here until we go the way 
that all must go at length:—John White Chadwick. 


M 
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Industrial Work.* 


BY L. R. ALDERMAN. 


When I arrived at the town of about two 
thousand people where I had been engaged 
to teach, the chairman of the school board 
accompanied me to the school-house on the 
Friday before my new school was to open. 
Among the other bits of advice he gave me 
was that one particular boy should be ex- 
pelled upon the first provocation. ‘The boy 
had given trouble the year before and should 
not be allowed to contaminate the whole 
school. He had stolen things and had been in 
a street fight. For two years running he had 
been expelled at the beginning of school. ‘The 
boy’s father and mother were good people, 
but they had no control over the boy. 

This was not very encouraging to me, as I 
had not had such an experience before, in 
fact had never taught in a town so large. I 
was looking for the boy the next Monday 
morning. He was pointed out to me as he 
came down the long walk to the school-house. 
Instinctively I studied him as he came up 
the steps, measuring him with my eye as if to 
get an estimate of his physical strength as well 
as of his mental makeup. He was large for 
his age, carried his head low, and looked up 
from under the brim of his hat. He looked 
at me as if to say, “I do not like you, nor any 
who are in your sissy business.”’ He chose a 
seat in the back corner of the room, signed 
his name in a scrawly hand, and gave his age 
as seventeen. It seemed to be generally 
understood that he would make some trouble 
so as to be expelled the first day. 

During my vacation I had read “Jean 
Mitchell’s School,’’ and I remembered Jean 
Mitchell had scrubbed her school-room. I 
had noticed on the Friday before that the 
school-room had not been scrubbed, nor the 
windows cleaned, so I said after the morning 
recess, ‘“How many of you would be willing 
to help scrub out the school-room this after- 
noon? As this is our home for the year, we 
want it clean.” All seemed willing to help, 
and this boy threw up his head and took a good 
look at me as if he thought I had some little 
glimmer of intelligence. The pupils were to 
bring brooms, mops, and. pails from home. 
Harry brought a broom, mop, and a package of 
“Gold Dust,” almost full, which he had stolen 
from his mother. He scrubbed harder than 
any other boy in the school: He seemed to 
be a leader when it came to doing things with 
his hands. I was much delighted to see in 
him a willingness to help. I found out that 
he was totally lost when it came to studying 
grammar and fractions. These were not in 
his line, and unless the school took into ac- 
count some active work it could not reach 
Harry. We had no manual training in the 
school, but we had football, baseball, and 
gardening. In all of these he excelled. I be- 
came convinced that in order to reach a boy 
like Harry the school would have to broaden 
out and give credit for home activities. 

Next year in high school there was a girl 
who had a great deal of time to run the streets. 
I would see her going to the post-office and 
to the train every day. She hardly ever had 
her lessons. I clearly saw I was not reaching 
her. She was a large, healthy, good-looking, 


* Mr. Alderman is State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for Oregon, and these extracts are taken from an 
address delivered before the National Education Asscci- 
ation, and printed in The Southern Workman. 
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happy-go-lucky girl. Going home one night 
from school with one of the teachers, I was 
told that Mary’s mother was coming down 
the street. As I felt she and I had a big job 
on our hands, I wanted to meet her. I saw in 
the face of the faded little woman signs of one 
of life’s tragedies that we see so often in over- 
worked, disappointed mothers. Her daugh- 
ter had broken away from home influences. 
I realized that Mary was as cruel as the Spar- 
tan boy she and I had read about in history, 
whd had been taught to slap his mother in the 
face that he might be hardened for battle. 
This was her first year in high school. I 
realized that the nebular hypothesis and quad- 
ratic equations could not reach the real Mary, 
nor the real Harry, who was also in this 
school. 

That evening I thought it all over, planning 
how I could come to the aid of Mary’s mother. 
The next morning, before the algebra class, I 
said, “How many of you girls swept a floor 
or made a bed before coming to school?” 
Some hands, not Mary’s. ‘“‘How many of 
you helped get breakfast this morning?” 
Some hands, not Mary’s. “How many 
helped get supper last night?’”’ Some hands, 
not Mary’s. ‘‘None of you need to be told 
that the best friend you have or ever will have, 
perhaps, is your mother. Let us see what we 
can do to show our appreciation of our par- 
ents.” I was struck with the real interest 
the class showed. ‘‘ Tomorrow,” I said, “I 
am going to give you ten problems. Five will 
be in the book, and the other five will be out 
of the book. ‘The five out of the book will be: 
(1) help get supper to-night; (2) help do the 
supper dishes; (3) help get breakfast; (4) 
sweep a floor; (5) make a bed.” I also gave 
certain duties to the boys. I said, ‘“‘These 
tasks are going to count the same as algebra 
problems.” The next morning I was de- 
lighted to see the eagerness with which they 
responded; they had worked the five prob- 
lems in the book and the five problems out of 
the book. Mary continued holding up her 
hand afte: I had asked how many had worked 
all the problems. I said, ‘‘ Mary, what is the 
matter with your hand?’ She said she had 
worked five problems in advance in the book. 
I had never associated the working of prob- 
lems in advance with Mary. 

The tasks were changed during the year. 
We had at different times credit given for 
home work, the same as for school work. 
During a discussion at an institute meeting, a 
very good principal asked me, “If we give 
credit in algebra for home duties, what will 
become of the algebra?’’ I never have been 
able to answer his question. Once I was argu- 
ing with the residents of a small district that 
I wished would consolidate with another dis- 
trict. A man rose and said that he believed 
in consolidation in general, but this particular 
district had the graveyard deeded to it. If 
this district’s identity was lost in consolida- 
tion, what would become of the graveyard? 

On my visits to the country schools, I at 
first made speeches upon the importance of 
education, how it would pay the pupils to be 
well prepared before taking up the duties of 
life. I prided myself upon my ability to 
make this seem wonderfully ponderous to 
them, but I noticed that nothing happened. 
They looked dazed, and glanced at the clock 
to see if it were nearly time for school to close; 
but when I asked them to do something, to 
make bird-houses for their back yards or for 
the school-yard, they were alert, and I had 
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over nine hundred bird-houses built by the 
children of our county that year. ‘ 

One day, as I was visiting a country school, 
1 saw a boy taking up a collection in his hat. 
I was told they were taking this up to buy 
popcorn, as one of the boys was going to town 
Saturday. I asked why they did not grow 
their own popcorn. I knew it would grow 
there, for I was born and raised in that part 
of the country. I told them I would give 
five dollars to the boy or girl who could raise 
the best popcorn that year. This seemed to 
interest them. I asked how many had raised 
watermelons. I was told nobody did, for the 
boys in the neighborhood were so bad about 
stealing them. I asked, “If every one were 
raising watermelons, who would there be to 
steal them?” All you have to do to get a 
grin the full width of a child’s face is to men- 
tion watermelons. Going home that night 
in my buggy, some ten miles, I-concluded we 
should have a school fair and give prizes for 
watermelons and muskmelons. When talk- 
ing it over to my wife that night we added 
vegetables, jellies, bread, canned fruit, and 
sewing to the list for which prizes should be 
given at the fair. 

A trip down one side of the business street 
and up another, and I had all the prizes I 
needed to advertise the fair in the fall. It 
was not long before a father brought his boy 
to the office to learn more about the contest. 
The father patted the boy on his head and 
said: “John has a garden. He has pump- 
kins as big as a bushel basket.’”” How John’s 
eyes sparkled at the praise of his father! 
They went out and got into the wagon, and I 
could imagine the conversation John and his 
father had on the way home. It seemed 
worth while for us to go into some outside 
work and give credit for it. The fair was a 
great success, and it has grown with every 
year. ‘This last year, its seventh, there were 
four thousand exhibits. The crowd at the 
fair is the largest that ever gathers at the 
county seat. 

The first year of the fair I heard high- 
school girls say, as they looked at the long 
rows of bread, ‘“‘I am going to learn to make 
bread”; as they looked at the ruby and amber 
jellies, “I am going to learn to make jelly.” 
I had mothers call me in as I drove past their 
homes, to show me the sewing of their daugh- 
ters. We had a large attendance at our par- 
ents’ meetings after the fair was started. It 
became evident that we must co-operate 
along the line of activities of the child if we 
wished to secure the co-operation of the par- 
ents. ‘They could not co-operate along the 
line of decimal fractions, infinitives, and prin- 
ciples. 

I was next elected superintendent in a city 
of about ten thousand people, and found the 
children were just as eager for activity as 
they were in the smaller towns and in the 
country. We had school gardens for the 
seventh and eighth grades, and did the work 
during school-time, on the condition that the 
children would keep up their school work. 
This they did for the sake of working in the 
gardens. Certain teachers were willing to 
take into account home activities in the 
school. We had sewing taught. We had 
bread day. Hundreds of people came to see 
the loaves of bread the children were able 
to make under the’guidance of their mothers. 
We had bird-house_ day. $ Nearly five hun- 
dred bird-houses, some of them wonderfully 
made, were exhibited by children who had 
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hammer and how to saw off the end of 

a board. 

I have heard teachers say that it is too bad 
the schools do not have accommodations for 
industrial work; but every girl lives in a place 
where there is a stove and cooking utensils, 
every country or small-town boy lives where 
there is a saw, a hammer, and an ax. If 
every school will furnish the child with a de- 
sire to make something, he will surprise you 
with his ability to make it. If you can create 
a desire in a girl to make an apron, or adress, 
or a skirt, she will find some one to show her 
how to make it. 

Children do not like to play a life—they 
want to live a life. I have seen girls shrink 
from making little models in sewing, and the 
boys look as if they were afraid to say out 
loud what they were thinking while they 
were learning to use tools—just to use them. 
I have seen the bored looks upon the faces of 
pupils who were engaged in writing essays to 

-be passed in to the teacher and sent to the 
waste-basket. I have seen the animated 
look on the pupils’ faces when they were learn- 

> ing to write letters which were to go to some 

real place and would bring back a reply. 


Among the Orthodoxies. 


BY SARAH E. BURTON. 


The member of a household comprising 
one Presbyterian, one Baptist, one Metho- 
dist, one Quaker (or Friend, as they desire to 
be called), one Second Adventist, and one 
Swedenborgian, has a unique experience, es- 
pecially if she is a Unitarian. One of the 

first questions asked a new-comer is ‘To 
‘ what church do you belong?’’ and when the 
infrequent answer is ‘‘Unitarian’’ it is in- 
variably followed by an eloquent silence. 
In the present instance that silence remains 
unbroken except by the Swedenborgian, who, 
after an interval of several days, ventured to 
ask a comparison of religious ideas and con- 
¥ victions, and later, following weeks of daily 
association, the gentle Friend, with a face full 
of regretful sympathy, said, ‘‘Oh, it makes me 
sad to think you are a Unitarian!” 

The Southern people are the most cour- 
teous and warm-hearted the world affords, 
and strangers in a community are not long 
allowed to be strangers in feeling or in real- 
ity. The clergymen call and cordially invite 
them to attend their church services, and old 
and young in the neighborhood do the same, 
or, failing by pressure of other duties, send 
profuse apologies and explanations. Thus 
an unexpected acquaintance was established 
with a member of the ‘‘ Church of the Millen- 
nial Dawn,” whose distinctive doctrine is the 
near end of present worldly conditions by a 
sudden annihilation of the wicked and a 
_ literal inheritance of the earth by the right- 
’ ~ eous. Fine, intelligent men and women are 

expecting this change, and are spending much 
+ time scattering abroad its literature in order 
repare others for the inevitable. Like 


uropean war as an unfailing indication 
Ce fulfilment of their respective proph- 


h 1 convine cing the observer that an un- 
g conscience is a questionable guide. 
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successful public-school 
teacher declared, while tears flooded her face, 
that the greatest strain of her life was when 
she abandoned her chosen profession to pre- 
pare herself and others for the final change 
close at hand, but she added brightly, 
““There have been, and are still, great com- 
pensations.” 

When we ask our friends if they think it 
possible that any individual believer, or col- 
lection of believers under a denominational 
name, perceives and embraces the whole truth 
of God, the answer, though indefinite in terms, 
plainly indicates that the one questioned and 
her associates feel themselves not far from 
that exalted state. When asked if the Father 
when passing judgment on his children does 
not look more closely to the condition of the 
heart and the daily life in respect to un- 
selfish service than to the conclusions of the 
intellect or an unreasoning belief, they an- 
swer that the Bible is our guide to truth, and 
if we disregard its teachings we shall surely 
suffer, forgetting, apparently, that the Bible 
is the proclaimed authority for all opinions, 
however divergent or contradictory. 

The Unitarian feels her heart swelling with 
the very pity of her friendly Friend, and could 
truthfully say, It makes me sad that you 
are not a Unitarian; but so far she forbears. 
Never did our faith seem more dear, more 
uplifting, than under these peculiar circum- 
stances; and never more sensibly was the 
Father’s love encircling and sustaining his 
children of whatever creed or name. More 
and more the relationship of all who are 
endeavoring to lead the Christian life, how- 
ever dissimilar their views, warms and glad- 
dens the heart; and more and more does the 
soul rejoice in “the Fatherhood of God, 
the Brotherhood of Man, and the Leader- 
ship of Jesus.” 

Pomona, N.C. 


Literature. 


A CENTURY’S CHANGE IN RELIGION. 
By George Harris, president Emeritus of 
Amherst College. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.25 net——The changes which 
have occurred in religious beliefs and prac- 
tices in America since the end of the eigh- 
teenth century are more notable, says Dr. 
Harris, than those which marked the life 
of Christianity in all the preceding centuries. 
His interesting survey of these transforma- 
tions begins with a picture of religion a cen- 
tury ago, and narrates the transition to the 
conditions of church life and belief in our 
day. The author has been himself one of 
the agents in this historic change, and, as we 
might expect, he gives a good-humored and 
optimistic account of matters. He tells a 
story of the enlargement of faith “‘perceived 
in the clearer vision of the Fatherhood of God, 
in recognition of the claims of brotherhood, 
and in the emphasis on character after the 
type of Christ.” 

There is great value in this exposition, since 
it presents the whole of the movement in 
broad outlines and with concrete exemplifi- 
cations. There is a pretty complete ab- 
sence of denominational limitations, and the 
work is of interest to all the households of 
faith. It would appear that Dr. Harris 
knows least of Unitarian history, and his 
scanty mention of it shows that he mis- 
conceives it. He credits Unitarianism with 
no great influence in the country, yet the 
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whole transformation of American religion 
which he presents can only properly be de- 
scribed as a Unitarianizing. The weak point 
of the book is that it does not study the 
causes of the historic change in any manner 
satisfactory to the historian. The spiritual 
history of the period is yet to be written. 
When it is done we shall hear more of Uni- 
tarianism as a real factor. It is worth re- 
membering that foreign observers, Bargy, 
Miller, Lamprecht, see the facts of change 
in relation to the Unitarian movement. 


THE Drirt TowaRD RELIGION. By Albert 
W. Palmer. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
$1 net.~—Mr. Palmer’s book, made from dis- 
courses “to justify religion to the thoughtful 
people of a modern Western city,” illus- 
trates an ever more common tendency to 
preach somewhat systematically on funda- 
mental points of faith,—on belief in God, on 
the value of the Bible, on the person of Jesus, 
on immortality and the Church. As the 
title indicates, the author finds a rising tide 
of faith, and he will aid the expression of it 
in the speech of to-day. He has a mind 
emancipated from all old formulas and formal- 
ism, a feeling for poetry, a heart warm with 
generous enthusiasm and social hopefulness. 
He writes a bright, popular, joyous, be- 
lieving word about the objects and sources of 
faith, and his book will give cheer and en- 
couragement to all who wish to be believers 
with a thoroughly modern spirit. 


THE Lire or a Litre CoLLece. By 
Archibald MacMechan. Boston: Houghton 
Miffiin Company. $1.35 net.—The charm 
and strength of the essay were never more 
appreciated than in a period where one hears 
most about best-sellers, and personally we 
do not fear that lovers of real literature are 
becoming fewer or less appreciative simply 
because we hear less about them. ‘This 
leisurely, comfortable talk about men and 
things, books and book-writers, warms one 
o’ winter evenings and makes the hearth- 
fire even more cheerful. Why roam abroad 
when one can have good company at home? 
Read Everybody's Alice, for instance, and 
really enjoy yourself. ; 


THE COMPLETE SUNDAY-SCHOOL A‘LAS. 
By Milton S. Littlefield and William Walter 
Smith. Milwaukee, Wis.: The Young 
Churchman Co. 25 cents.—This pamphlet 
contains thirty-two maps—sixteen for use in 
Old Testament study, sixteen for the New 
Testament. They are too highly colored, 
but the names are easily read. A good 
and inexpensive collection for teachers to 
use for reference in directing the work done 
by pupils on outline maps. The map that 
has most value for any pupil in our Sunday- 
schools is one that he makes himself. 


Magazines. 


Current Opinion is making good in many 
ways. The reader of it may confidently 
expect to be informed by intelligently written 


‘articles concerning not only the great war 


that is devastating Europe, but also concern- 
ing the latest advances in science, literature, 
religion; and the drama. It easily takes a 
front rank among the popular purveyors of 
knowledge. 
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The Dome, 
The Call. 


Marching down to Armageddon, 
Brothers brave and strong, 

Let us cheer the way we tread on 
With this soldier’s song: 

“We are they whose bugle rings 
That all the wars may cease, 

We are they whose constant watchword 
Is as Christ did teach, 

Each man for his brother first, 
And heaven then for each.” 

—Hodgson Pratt. 


Little Tag-End. 


Ina stood at the window ready for her 
outing, in gray sweater, toboggan-cap, and 
leggings, her yellow hair curling, her cheeks 
already aglow. She was watching for Amy 
Bruce, and when Amy trudged into sight, 
presently, she turned with a little shriek of 
joy to make for the door. 

In turning, though, she stumbled over 
something directly behind her and almost 
fell. It was small Charlotte, also decked 
in outdoor clothes, scarlet from the red tam- 
o’-shanter that crowned her dark, bobbed 
head to the red-stockinged stout legs, and 
beaming with expectation. 

“‘Mother!’’ cried Ina in dismay. 
lotte’s not going, too?”’ 

“Ves, dearie,’’ mother answered, hesitat- 
ing a little. “I'll have to ask you to take 
her along this time. I am too busy to go 
out now, and she needs fresh air. You will 
not trouble sister, will you, Charlotte?”’ 

The tam-o’-shanter shook violently. 
be so good!”’ its owner promised gaily. 

But Ina’s bright face looked stormy now. 
“Tt’ll spoil all the fun,” she grumbled, 
“every single speck. Come on, then, if 
you’re bound to go, Tag-End!”’ 

Tag-End was a name Ina had given her 
little sister because, she said, whoever might 
be going anywhere, if they looked back they 
were sure to see Charlotte tagging busily on 
behind. 

Quite far behind Charlotte had to tag on 
this occasion, for by the time she could get 
her little sled started the two larger girls were 
far on the way to the coasting hill. She 
hurried as fast as her fat legs would take her, 
half minded to cry, yet remembering that this 
would be a bad plan for many reasons. 

When she reached the brow of the hill at 
last, the fun had already begun. Ina and 
Amy were two flying dots midway down the 
slope, lying flat on their sleds and screaming 
joyously. Charlotte halted, her heart in her 
mouth, trying to screw up the courage to 
follow. She had often coasted alone, but 
never down this steep hill which seemed to 
drop like the side of a gulf. She dared not 
try now, and stood watching them wistfully, 
hoping that one or the other would come 
back and take her on behind for a glorious 
plunge. 

Ina steered her sled into safety below, and 
jumped up, laughing and tousled. ‘‘ Look at 
Tag-End up yonder,” she cried. 

“Tell her to coast down,’ said kind- 
hearted Amy. ‘‘We can catch her by the 
elbows when she gets here, and it will be all 
right.”’ 

Ina lifted her voice loudly and clearly. 
“Come along,” she called, knowing well 
enough that Charlotte would not come. 


* Char- 
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“Jump on and scoot down, or I'll come up 
and send you down, Tag-End Taylor.” 

Charlotte saw the gray leggings start up- 
hill, and was panic-stricken. It would be ex- 
actly like mischievous Ina, she was well 
aware, to dump her on the sled and send her 
“scooting” into awful space. It might be 
safe to go down alone, but she did not want 
to try it, and her only thought was to get 
away in time, for the coasters were getting 
nearer and nearer in their upward trip. She 
turned wildly, looking about her. 

The hill, that dipped so sharply on its 
south side, stretched away to the north in 
only a gentle slant. It flashed into Char- 
lotte’s head that the quickest way out of her 
difficulty would be to coast out of it down this 
easy, convenient little hill, for the girls were 
too tired to come after her, and presently 
Ina would forget her foolish notion. 

She flung herself, face down, upon her 
little scarlet sled, gave a push with one foot 
and was off. The sled moved slowly at 
first, for the ground was almost level here, 
but this shady side of the hill was covered 
with ice instead of snow, and it was not 
many seconds before the little coaster was 
going very swiftly indeed, gaining speed 
fast as she went, and holding on for dear 
life. Faster and faster she flew. Then, 
instead of stopping on the level at the bot- 
tom, the sled shot across it, ran up a steep 
rise, and before Charlotte could catch her 
breath was off down another long slope. 

Ina and Amy, reaching the top an instant 
after she disappeared from view, gasped and 
turned on each other with wide eyes. Where 
was Charlotte? A quarter of a minute ago 
she had been in plain sight; now she was 
gone. Ina, shading her eyes, peered in 
every direction. Amy began to search for 
tracks or footprints. But there was nothing 
to be seen in the distance or near at hand; 
and as to tracks, none showed on the clear, 
icy slope down which little Charlotte had slid- 
den. ‘The girls could not believe their senses. 
How could such a thing be? 

It seemed only queer at first, but after 
a while it became a very serious matter. 
Never did Ina forget the half-hour that fol- 
lowed. Anxious and _ breathless, they 
searched, through the little grove of cedars 
at the east of the hill and for a hundred yards 
on the path home,—anywhere, everywhere, 
that a child could be and in many places 
where one could not be. And all the while 
they knew it was almost foolish to think she 
could have gotten out of sight in a flash and 
without leaving any traces behind. Here 
and there they ran, calling, calling. 

Ina burst into tears at last. ‘‘I called 
her Tag-End!’”’ she sobbed. They were 
standing on the hilltop now, and the sun 
was setting. Presently Amy jumped. ‘“‘Lis- 
ten!’’ she said. 

Faint, very faint, yet plain, a little cry 
floated to them across the still air,—it might 
have been a snowbird’s call: ‘‘I-na! Oo-oo0, 
I-na!” 

They did not tarry. Throwing themselves 
upon their sleds with a running start, they 
were off and away, after that cry. As 
Charlotte had plunged from ridge to ridge, 
so they plunged, only more swiftly. 

The same thing that happened to Char- 
lotte happened to them. Both sleds, finally, 
with a leap went over the edge of a wide 
gully that opened up suddenly before them, 
big and ready. 
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It was a huge ditch, but shallow, and the 
sides were padded with vines above the snow. 

Both girls turned a somersault and sat up, 
dazed. They had landed in a heap of soft 
cedar brush, and there between them, 
tangled tightly in the twigs and branches, 
like a plump robin-redbreast in a hedge, was 
Charlotte,—unscratched, unscarred,—a bit 
frightened, but glad and forgiving. 

Ina crawled over and grabbed her with a 
tight bear-hug, drying her tears in the bob- 
bing tam-o’-shanter. “I'll never call you 
Tag-End again,” she promised. ‘Never, 
never, never!’”—Nancy Byrd Turner, in 
Sunday School Times. 


Surprises. 


BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 


Rosa and Robert Carroll sat disconsolately 
in Rosa’s little room in the pleasant Brook 
Street house. The room was sunny and 
bright, but the children’s faces were woebe- 
gone. Rosa had been crying. Robert dis- 
dained such a weakness, but his little, round 
face was very sober. 

“Tt’s too bad.” said he. “Papa might 
have told us before he went away.” 

“What good would that have done?” 
asked Rosa, crossly. ‘‘He knew we wouldn’t 
like it.” 

‘“They all promised not to tell,’ Robert 
went on, in an injured tone, “but Aunt 
Maria forgot, and let it out. She told us 
he was going to bring us home a new mother, 
and now she won’t say another word about 
it. She might tell us her name, if she couldn’t 
tell us any more.” 

“That wouldn’t do any good,” said Rosa. 
“‘Step-mothers are horrid things.” 

“Not always. Jimmy Lane’s step-mother 
is a dandy. She makes him such jolly 
lunches to bring to school. He likes her, 
and she likes him.” 

“T don’t want a step-mother.” 

“But we'll have to have one,’’ said Robert, 
resignedly. ‘‘No use to cry, Rosy.” 

‘‘She’ll be awful, I know,” cried Rosa. 
“Oh, dear! If only Auntie Joe hadn’t gone.” 

Auntie Joe had been a dear friend of the 
children’s mother. She had cared for them 
since the mother left them, and they were 
very fond of her. She had gone back to 
her own Western home, a month or two 
before. 

“But she has,” said Robert, “‘so she’s no 
good now. ‘There’s Richie Dodd, beckoning. 
Good-by.” 

“How can he play?” sighed Rosa, but 
she wiped her eyes. What was the use of 
crying? The step-mother was already on 
her way. Nothing could save them now. 

She listened for Robert’s footsteps on the 
stairs. The footsteps were very slow. 
“How queer!” she said to herself, for Robert 
usually took three stairs at a bound. But 
before she had time to think about it she heard 
him coming back. He burst into the room, 
his face all aglow with pleasure. 

“Who do you think is coming home with 


papa?”’ 
“Our new step-mother, of course,’ an- 
swered Rosa, disconsolately. - 


“Yes, but who is she? Give aguess.” _ 

“‘Oh, I can’t,’’ answered Rosa. ‘‘ How do 
you know?” ; 

“Well,” said Robert, “I was just ready to 
give a jump, on the stairs, when I heard 
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t Maria and Cousin Jane talking. Aunt 
aria was saying, ‘They’ll be here this 
g,’ and Cousin Jane said, ‘And the 
ren are breaking their hearts over it,’ 
Aunt Maria said, ‘It was too bad in 


- Why shouldn’t they 
_ know that it is Josephine Evarts?’” 
“Josephine Evarts!” screamed Rosa. 
“Auntie Joe?” 

“Yes, Auntie Joe,” and the children danced 
rapturously around the room. 

“But how did you hear so much?’’ asked 
Rosa. ‘‘You didn’t stop and listen?” 

“No, I didn’t stop, but I just walked slow. 

Gee! Isn’t it fine?” : 

“Yes,” answered Rosa, ‘‘and we must do 
something. We’ll surprise them. Let’s ask 
Cousin Jane.” 

Cousin Jane happened to come in at that 
moment. The sight of the radiant faces 
was a pleasant surprise to her. They 
rushed up to her, pinning her down with 
loving arms. 

“Oh, Cousin Jane! Weknow. We know. 
Oh, we’re so glad, so glad! We want to do 

something. Can’t we? We'll surprise 
them. Won’t it be splendid! Can’t you 
help us?” 

“Tl try,” said Cousin Jane. “Let me 
think. Don’t speak to me now, till I open 
my eyes.” 

She shut them tightly, as she spoke. The 
expectant children waited silently. At last 
the eyes opened. 

“Do you remember those large alphabet 
letters that came in Cousin Lee’s Christmas 
box?” 

“ Yes, yes.” 
m4 “Well, I have some lovely gold paper, and 
_-—s supposing you cut out the letters for some 
4 words of greeting, like’’— 

d “We might have ‘Welcome, Auntie Joe,’” 
said Rosa. 

“Just the thing. Well, you cut out the 
letters, and I will paste them on some dark 
blue cambric, and we’ll tack it up over the 
mantel, where they can’t help seeing it. 
How will that do?” 

: “Splendid!’’ cried Rosa. ‘Oh, Cousin 

Jane, you are such a comfort!” 

--—s- Cousin Jane went downstairs, laughing. 

+“ They’ve found it out,” said she to her 
mother. 

“Ym glad of it,’’ said Aunt Maria. 

_ “They’re going to surprise them with a 
welcome in elegant gold letters,” Jane 
went on. ‘‘I must go and get the paper,” 
and she went. | 
_ That was a busy day for everybody. It 
was an undertaking for the children to mark 
out each letter from the pattern and then 
cut it out neatly with the little scissors 


r with a will, and at four o’clock the 
Auntie Joe” looked down at 


stood admiring the result of their 
“The train stops for eight minutes 
s Crossing. George and I are 
in the auto this afternoon. What 
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_ “Splendid!” exclaimed Robert. 

“Elegant!’’ cried Rosa. 

The children danced up and down in de- 
light. 

“They'll be the surprised ones. Won’t 
it be perfectly grand! Oh, Cousin Jane, 
you are so nice!” 

Then her little face sobered. 

“Cousin Jane,” said she, “when you go 
to live with George you won’t find any little 
step-children waiting for you, will you?” 

“No,” answered Jane. ‘‘Run away, now. 
Don’t forget to be ready in time.” 

Forget! They laughed at the idea. 

So it happened that an hour or so later 
an auto whirled up at Reed’s Crossing. A 
lady and two children alighted and stood 
waiting anxiously for the expected train. 
Soon it rumbled into the station, and two 
pairs of bright eyes spied a lady’s face at 
the window. 

“There she is, and there’s papa beside 
her. Hooray!’ 

Papa was just saying to his companion, 
“We'll soon be there, now. I’m thinking 
how surprised the children will be.” 

“T hope it will be a pleasant surprise,”’ 
said the lady, half anxiously. 

Papa’s answer was quite lost, for two little 
figures rushed down the aisle toward them 
with outstretched arms,-utterly unmindful 
of the smiling passengers. 

“Hullo, papa! Hullo, Auntie Joe! Oh, 
we're so glad it’s you, and nobody else. 
We don’t mind it a bit, if it’s you.’’ 

“You little rascals,’’ said papa, between 
hugs and kisses. ‘‘How did you know who 
it was?” 

“Oh, we found out.” 

“Ves, we found out. 
this time, didn’t we?’’ 

“You certainly did,” laughed papa. 

The train stopped at the home station. 
Many carriages were in waiting, but Auntie 
Joe said, “‘ This air is so delicious, after those 
hot cars! Suppose we walk.” 

A happy little group made its way to the 
house. Rosa held Auntie Joe’s hand. 

The house was all ablaze with light, and 
the greetings were hearty and sincere. 

When the new step-mother saw the chil- 
dren’s greeting, over the mantel,—the letters 
were a little wobbly, now,—a mist came 
before her eyes. 

“These young rogues will keep you busy,” 
said Aunt Maria, looking fondly at the chil- 
dren as she spoke. 

“Oh,” said Robert, softly, ‘‘she isn’t afraid. 
You’re not afraid, are you, Auntie Joe?”’ 

“Not one bit,’”’ answered Auntie Joe. 


We surprised you, 


Davy’s Diploma. 


A young boy applied for admission to a 
college in the South. He had been prepared 
by a former student, and was able to enter 
the freshman class. He brought with him a 
supply of provision, rented a room, and did 
his own cooking. For months he worked and 
studied, making rapid progress. One day 
the president met him and found that he was 
greatly distressed. 

As soon as he could control himself he said: 
“T must go home; it is time to be at work 
with the crop, it has rained so much, and I 
am needed.” 

The president reasoned with him, and tried 
to show him the folly of giving up his studies 


_jat that time. 


sees’ 


He broke down completely and, sobbing as 
if his heart were broken, said: ‘I can’t 
study; when I take up my book, I see on 
every page my mother with a hoe in her hand, 
working like a slave to keep me in school. 
I’d rather not be educated than be compelled 
to look at that picture.” 

The boy had written home, stating that 
he expected to leave college that day. At 
this juncture his mother appeared. Mother- 
fashion, she drew him into her arms and 
said, ‘‘Davy, my boy, would you break 
mammy’s heart? Stay! Mammy will work 
for her baby, and will never stop until you 
say, ‘Mammy, here is my ’ploma.’”’ 

A friend called to see the parents of Dave 
at their humble motintain home. It was 
the month of July, and the mother was 
cooking at the fireplace. 

“Mrs. Green, you ought to have a cooking- 
stove,”’ was the comment of the visitor. 

“T had one, but I put it in Davy’s head,” 
was the only reply. 

That mother had sold the stove in order 
to keep her boy at school. She cannot read, 
but she was determined that her boy should 
have an education. At his graduation she 
was happier than a queen, for she saw her 
boy receive his diploma and also carry off 
second honors in his class. 

I think that it must somewhere be written, 
“Blessed are the mothers who make a way 
for their boys to ascend, for their reward 
is great, both here and _ hereafter.’’—The 
Methodist Recorder. 


Frightened Turkeys. 


The family was one day alarmed by the 
most frightful shrieks coming from the turkey 
pen. We thought a fox or coyote had got 
into the pen and was killing the turkeys. So 
we armed ourselves with whatever weapon 
was handy, and went to the rescue. The 
turkeys had been fed a few minutes before 
and their food placed in a large shallow dish. 
On the edge of this dish was a blackbird 
calmly helping himself to choice bits; and 
around him in a circle were twenty huge 
turkeys, shrieking and screaming in an agony 
of fright. Four hundred pounds of turkey 
against three ounces of blackbird!—Our 
Four-footed Friends. 


Little Flaxen-hair: ‘‘Father, it’s raining.’’ 
Father (somewhat annoyed by work in hand): 
“Well, let it rain.” Little Flaxen-hair. 
(timidly): “I was going to.”’ 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. ; 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. J 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
CLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Drrectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Re 
Sydney B. Snow. : 
PARKER B. FIELD, GrenrraL SECRETARY 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


When the Birds go North. 


Oh, every year hath its winter, 
And every year hath its rain; 

But a day is always coming 
When the birds go North again. 


When new leaves swell in the forest, 
And grass springs green on the plain, 

And the alder’s veins turn crimson,— 
And the birds go North again. 


Oh, every heart hath its sorrow, 
And every heart hath its pain; 

But a day is always coming 
When the birds go North again. 


’Tis the sweetest thing to remember, 
Tf courage be on the wane, 
When the cold, dark days are over,— 
Why, the birds go North again. 
—Ella Higginson. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The Christian Life of London devotes, 
for the fifth time, large space to a roll of 
honor of members of Unitarian churches in 
Great Britain who have enlisted for the war. 
Our French and German exchanges also 
publish such lists, but, alas! oftener of the 
dead whom the war has claimed as a sacri- 
fice, a heavy toll in which England also has 
shared. 

Mr. Philip Henry Holt, a distinguished 
merchant and citizen of Liverpool, is recently 
deceased. He was the donor to that city 
of the Wavertree Playground of one hundred 
and eight acres, the finest personal gift 
ever made to Liverpool. Such was the mod- 
esty of Mr. Holt that it was unknown till 
after his death that he was the author of 
this splendid public benefaction. He also 
gave liberally to other public causes, includ- 
ing at least $250,000 to the Liverpool Insti- 
tute. One of a group of five brothers, all 
of whom rendered distinguished service 
to the city as mayor, councilman, and 
university trustee, a founder of the world- 
famed Ocean Steamship Company, Mr. 
Holt retained the vigorous use of his faculties 
until the last, occupying himself with ex- 
cursions into literature, art, and science, 
as well as philanthropy; a cultivated gentle- 
man, an upright and public-spirited citizen, 
and an earnest Unitarian Christian. As 
chairman of the Council of the ancient 
Chapel of Toxteth, concerning which Rev. 
J. H. Crooker discoursed pleasantly in these 
columns a few weeks since, he rendered our 
cause devoted service, and bore faithful 
testimony to it throughout his long and 
honorable life, Such men honor our faith 
and make the earth sweet. 

Prof, Edward Montet of Geneva was at 
Fez in Morocco, on a scientific mission for 
the French government, when the war broke 
out. He stayed there two months and 
gathered valuable material, but will not be 
able to make his researches public until 
after the war is ended. His son, a major 
of Algerian riflemen, is at the front in North- 
ern France, 

The University of Geneva has but few 
students, the French, Hungarians, and Rus- 
sians having entered the armies of their 
respective countries, 

An English friend writes us: “I attended a 
meeting of representatives of the Alliarice of. 
Churches for promoting International Friend- 
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ship the other evening. Several men who 
had recently returned from Germany gave 
a gloomy report of the bitterness and hatred 
entertained even by ministers of religion 
against England. Some people over here 
are bigoted and bad enough; but no hatred 
of the German people was expressed by a 
single person present at the meeting, much as 
all of us detest the way in which the war has 
been waged in Belgium. The Right Hon. 
W. H. Dickinson, M.P., the honorary sec- 
retary of the British group, has been most 
assiduous in his efforts to secure that the 
German pastors in England have all possible 
justice and kindness shown to them. It is 
a terrible time for every one who has a mind 
to think and a heart to feel.” 

The Unitarian Committee, headed by 
Rev. W. C. Bowie, has been hard at work in 
the relief of German and other strangers 
stranded in London without means or unable 
to return to their own countries. 

The Christian Life of London says truly 
that ‘‘in spite of all the bitterness engendered 
by this war it should not be impossible for 
English and German scholars to work to- 
gether when it shall be ended. ‘True science 
knows nought of nationality. We cannot 
dispense with true knowledge when it 
emanates from Germany any more than 
our rivals can with that which we may give 
to the world, and, as there can be no ir- 
remediable breach in the republic of letters, 
neither can there be in the family of God. 
Our attitude should be not only that of 
patriots ready to continue the contest at 
any sacrifice to secure a permanent lasting 
peace, but also that of Christians who can 
see hopes of a reconciliation by God even 
with the bitterest of foes,” 

There is a movement in France among the 
Protestants to discard henceforth the Ger- 
man theology, higher criticism, and Biblical 
science. The liberal organ vangile et 
Liberté, in taking strong ground against this 
proposal, calls attention to the fact that 
orthodox Protestantism in France has availed 
itself of German evangelical scholarship 
quite as much as has the radical school in 
the adoption of German rationalism. Truth 
and science should be above national limi- 
tations or patriotic impulses. 

Some apprehension is felt in Germany 
that it is the intention of the German govern- 
ment to relieve itself of the responsibility 
of caring for the widows and orphans of 
its soldiers who have fallen in the war. A 
national institution has been created for this 
purpose, which has issued an appeal to the 
German people for funds. A number of 
ministers of state and other dignitaries are 
among the signers. The bitter memory of 
what happened in 1871, when, after the 
Franco-Prussian War, the government de- 
clined to pay pensions to the bereaved 
families of fallen soldiers and left them to 
the mercy of private charities, is still rankling 
in Germany. It would seem as if the same 
policy is to be pursued after the present war. 

The Hindus, mostly Sikhs, who, having 
been refused admission to British Columbia, 
were compelled to return on their chartered 
vessel, the Komagata Maru, to India, on 
their arrival in Calcutta proved very un- 
manageable. The government had ar- 
ranged to return them by a special train to 
their home in the Punjab. Unwilling to 
trust the assurances of the authorities, they 
refused to enter the train and determined 


| safety from external aggression. 
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to walk the vast distance to their homes. 
Troops and police tried to stop them. 
The Sikhs resorted to their weapons. A 
conflict ensued and some twenty persons 
were killed, including a British official and 
soldiery. One hundred and twenty Sikhs 
were arrested. The whole expedition seems 
to have been most unfortunate. 

Germany.—The German theological facul- 
ties are endeavoring to go on as usual despite 
the depleted ranks of. students. Marburg, 
Strassburg, Berlin, etc., have all announced 
the usual courses of lectures. 

In Germany there is a law which prevents 
the settled clergy from entering the army. 
In a few cases this has been enforced, and 
it has led to considerable heart-breaking on 
the part of clergymen who desire to enlist 
for the defence of the fatherland, especially 
where the interests of the parish could be 
quite as well looked after by the other pastors 
connected with the parish, for in every great 
city there are usually several ministers 
attached to every church. 

A great meeting has been held in Berlin 
by the representatives of the German 
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Protestant missions, whose main theme was ~ 


a protest against England, whom they 
accuse of having dealt a terrible if not fatal 
blow against the German missions in Africa 
and other countries. The principal speaker 
was the court preacher Dryander. The 
German foreign missions are indeed in a 
very bad way. Many former contributors 
to the missions now refuse to make any 
additional gifts, especially toward the Ger- 
man-Japanese Mission. They are cut off 
from communication with their missionaries 
in the field. It is a dark hour for this cause. 

After some interruption, the German 
religious newspapers begin to find their way 
to this country once more. They are 
principally concerned with the war and the 
defence of Germany’s conduct in waging it. 

The Christliche Welt of Marburg contains 

a noble article by Prof. Walter Schuecking 
of Marburg University, the well-known 
advocate of peace. He declares that what 
separates the advocates of universal peace 
from their fellow-citizens is mainly the valu- 
ation of present conditions. “‘We cannot 
give up the idea of universal peace. In the 
midst of this sea of blood through which we 
must wade we lift our white flag and let it 
wave high in the air. However present 
events may destroy the preparations which 
have been made for a more just and peaceful 
solution of the differences between races 
and peoples, in the end we hope, neverthe- 
less, that humanity will also learn and profit 
by these events of our time. It is something 
dreadful that men who have never seen each 
other before, and who have no reason to be 
angry with each other, are yet engaged in 
destroying each other as one mows down the 
ears of corn in the field. This feeling many 
warriors will bear back into their homes. . 
We, therefore, will follow the example of our 
fathers and remain true to our ideals, in the 
hope that they will nites display a 
triumphant power.” 

Switzerland.—The question of individual 
duty as concerns military service has seldom 
been stated more effectively than in an 
article which we find in a German Swiss 
paper. As is well known, the Swiss nation 
is neutral. This was its true policy both 
as regards its own mixed populations and its 
The Swiss: 
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are very much divided in opinion 
og the present war. The German 
s are for the most part sympathetic with 
_ Germany and quietly do all they can to en- 
courage that nation. The French and 
Italian Swiss, on the other hand, are equally 
sympathetic with France and the Allies. 
' _ Absolute neutrality is the only possible solu- 
tion if they would preserve internal peace. 
The danger from without is also very great, 
as Switzerland borders on Germany and 
France. Three hundred and fifty thousand 
Swiss citizen soldiers have been called out 
and are now guarding her frontiers. 
In a recent number of a Swiss journal a 
_ preacher gives an interesting account of the 
services which he held on two successive 
Sundays in six different camps of Swiss vol- 
unteers, high up in the mountains, seven and 
eight thousand feet above the sea, guarding 
the mountain passes, and in the lowlands 
where. the French-speaking cantons adjoin 
that nation and Alsace. Another writer, 
from whom we quote, is a clergyman who 
has been called to serve in the trenches 
guarding the borders of Switzerland. We 
 translate:— 
_ “Here I stand in the rifle-pits, rifle in 
hand, ready at every moment to fire upon 
the enemy with my murderous weapon. 
From a peaceful citizen who made it a matter 
of principle never consciously to do any one 
a wrong I am suddenly transformed into a 
‘ warrior. Everything around is as yet peace- 
ful, but at any moment the war may begin. 
This time of quiet gives me the opportunity 
for serious contemplation. How did it all 
come to pass? Declarations of war, mobili- 
zation, swearing to the colors, and marching 
forth to service. This great and eventful 
_hour carried me away also. For our father- 
land! ‘This purpose of all the thousands who 
gathered themselves together in uniform and 
with arms filled my soul also. The common 
A things of life were forced to the background. 
My own will was dissolved in the general will 
to defend the fatherland. The mighty wave 
of patriotic feeling which flooded the land 
with such irresistible power lifted me also 
forward. For my country I will give every- 
thing, even my life. The quiet hours that 
have followed the days of great emotion find 
me still firmly holding to this ideal, but now 
more is required of me, not only that I shall 
be ready to give my own life, but that I 
shall be ready to take the life of others. In 
war these two things cannot be separated. 
One must keep both or none. 
-' “JT am a member of a peace society and a 
warm upholder of the idea of universal 
I entered upon this cause not from 
o any nervous weakness, not because I was 
afraid for my own life. I am a worker in 
» ranks of the friends of peace from a 
ly religious conviction. It is my inde- 
stible faith that universal peace among 
peoples of the earth is the last and high- 
oal-of the Christian conscience. By this 
rd I am compelled to believe that the 
it war is unchristian in its character. I 
a ae ae in the name of my people. 


peace 


n? 
4 it not be more brave to say this 
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my brothers’? Then I should have saved my 
conviction at least. But am I alone in this 
conviction? Are there not thousands stand- 
ing with arms in hand around me who feel 
just as I do? If all should refuse to render 
service, what would be the result? There 
would be rebellion in the army, a weakening 
of the power of the people in a moment of 
the highest danger to our country, to our 
people. We should then be guilty of treach- 
ery to our fatherland. I am not capable of 
being untrue to my own country. The 
obligation which I owe it is too great. Our 
institutions, political, social, and religious, 
despite their imperfections, are well worth 
standing for and sacrificing everything for. 
As a true son of my people I must share its 
fortunes. The hard duty which it lays upon 
me as a member of the social order becomes 
for me a sacred service. 

“But how shall I reconcile this with my 
Christian conviction of life? I do not sur- 
render the latter by a single iota. It is now 
my duty to repress in my heart many an 
ideal and many a hope, until better days 
and more favorable conditions shall permit a 
new development of them. As matters are 
to-day, the best road toward a human soci- 
ety built on Christian principles lies through 
the protection of the moral values which are 


-enshrined in one’s fatherland. The demand 


for self-denial comes to each one in these 
days as a patriotic duty. So I accept this 
moral solution and, as a soldier, stand with 
quieted conscience here in the trenches, 
weapon in hand, with eyes turned forward, 
ready to do what is justly required of me. 
I no longer labor for the highest aims of the 
Christian life, but as a faithful fellow-soldier 
for the safety and continuance of my country 
and my people.” 


A Little Sister Church. 


“What more could be desired?” 

As I read the opening words of Mr. Wil- 
son’s ‘‘ The Secretary’s Notes”’ in the Chris- 
tian Register of November 12, I thought 
of how much more is greatly desired by the 
half-hundred earnest and determined men 
and women who compose the University 
Unitarian Church of Seattle, Wash. True, 
we have a secure organization almost two 
years old, loyal and enthusiastic workers, a 
place of worship, and a pastor whom we re- 
vere as one of the noblest of God’s chosen 
ones. But, like Oliver Twist, we want, we 
need more. Our place of worship is in- 
adequate,—an old rented Adventist church 
of a single room and two tiny cubby-holes 
at each side of the pulpit, where the Bible 
class and the kindergarten are uncomfortably 
seated during Sunday-school. 

With this picture in my mind I continued 
reading ‘‘ The Secretary’s Notes,’”’ which told 
of beautiful and complete places of worship, 
organization, resources. I could picture 
those Unitarian churches surrounded by the 
richly glowing autumn foliage of the beauti- 
ful Merrimac Valley. They represent re- 
ligious and mental power, the crystallized 
thought of centuries of earnest and cult- 
ured men and women. ‘The problems of 
their existence, their place in religious life, 
their scope of activity, are definitely settled. 
With the dignity, knowledge, and influence 


‘of well-spent years they have become the 


leaders of our great Unitarian family, They 
have grown into beautiful, honored age. 
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Out here on the Pacific Coast—no less 
beautiful than the Merrimac Valley—are 
Unitarian societies, the offspring of the fine 
old New England stock. ‘There are children 
and grandchildren worthy of their parentage, 
pioneer children, some of whom have passed 
through a laborious youth and are entering 
into the reward of their labors, and others with 
the possibilities of greatness as yet potential. 

The child of whom TI speak is a sturdy 
little sister to the First Unitarian (the 
Boylston Avenue) Church, and ushered into 
existence because in this city of distances the 
large and desirable residence district adjacent 
to the growing University of ‘Washington is 
more than five miles from the older sister. 
A number of these residents do not attend 
any of the dozen or so of the orthodox 
churches, while of the four thousand students 
only a small minority are church-goers. 

Almost two years ago Mr. Wilson pro- 
nounced our infant organization a promising 
one, blessed her, and brought an offering from 
the American Unitarian Association in the 
shape of a beautiful and sightly lot near the 
University. Since then the child, having 
passed through the perils of infancy, has 
emerged into that peried where her im- 
mediate future must be considered. ‘There 
is no question that she is a child of unusual 
promise. Her care is in the hands of in- 
tellectual and spiritual persons—college pro- 
fessors, scholars, thinkers, and workers. 
There is no limit to the possibilities of her 
accomplishment. Only one problem worries 
us at present—how to build a suitable home 
for this important child, where her activities 
may be directed to the best advantage and 
her spirituality and mentality may reach the 
greatest number. 

The special guardian of the child is another 
gift of the American Unitarian Association. 
Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D., formerly 
of Portland, Me., came to assume the 
pastor’s duties last September. Of all 
guardians, we could have selected none 
better or more capable of instructing, guiding 
teaching, and developing into a splendid 
well-poised, and powerful adult this little 
sister. Under his care we feel she is secure 
and will grow in a safe and sane way. 

- We must have a home for the child. Early 
in November Dr. Samuel A. Eliot made her 
acquaintance and was so impressed that he 
gave us great encouragement and held out 
high hopes. He expressed the wish that we 
invite him to dedicate the home on the 20th 
of next August, when the National Unitarian 
Conference will convene at San Francisco. 
We want Dr. Eliot to stop off for that very 
purpose, and we have faith that he will, 
but just now the possibilities of getting our 


church seem vague indeed. Every member 


of our band is giving his utmost. Our 
Alliance is doing its best. There is not a 
wealthy member in our congregation. We 


may be able to raise a small amount of the 
sum necessary for building a church, but not 
nearly enough. 

We need help. ‘The most effective method 
occurring to me is to drop a hint that this 
little child’s second birthday will. be the 
21st of next January. In spite of the-fact 
that we Unitarians are considered cultured 
to the point of coldness, and somewhat lack- 
ing in spontaneous affection, I believe the 
relatives of this fine infant are sufficiently 
generous and interested to give her a happy 
birthday. Prof. Edwin A. Start, president 
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of the Board of Trustees, 1708 Ravenna 
Boulevard, Seattle, Wash., will take care of 
any gifts liberal friends may bestow. Who 
wishes to be a fairy godmother or a munifi- 
cent uncle to this needy. child? 

FLORENCE Martin EAstLANnD. 


Salem Towne Russell. 


May we not give a few moments to consider 
the life of a saintly man who at the ripe age 
of ninety-five, in full possession of his. facul- 
ties, has just been called away to receive, we 


believe, the reward promised to the good and | f 


faithful servant? 

Salem Towne Russell, a Massachusetts 
boy, born and bred a Unitarian of the Chan- 
ning type, came to New York to live in 1836. 
He at once identified himself with the Uni- 
tarian church here, of which Mr. Henry Ware 
was still pastor, and with this church he was 
most closely connected for over seventy-five 
years, rarely missing a Sunday’s service. For 
a half-century he was in active business in 
Wall Street, at one time president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and for many years 
chairman of one of its most important com- 
mittees. His name there was a synonym 
of honorable and upright dealing, while any 
suggestion of even ‘sharpness’? was never 
allowed in his presence. 

Devoted to music, interested in several 
charities and in every movement for the re- 
form of politics, he was also for a number 
of years superintendent of the Sunday-school 
of his church as well as of its mission. Most 
of all, he was devoted to his family and home 
life, and whatsoever things ‘were true, what- 
soever things were honest, whatsoever things 
were just, whatsoever things were pure, 
whatsoever things were lovely, whatsoever 
things were of good report, he thought on 
those. 

Perhaps his most striking characteristics 
were unselfishness and an unfailing kindli- 
ness and courtesy to high and low, to rich and 
poor, alike. He was a model of the perfect 
gentleman of the old school, alas, so seldom 
seen nowadays. ‘To within the last week of 
his long life, even in the midst of increasing 
weakness, he never failed to kneel by his bed- 
side for his daily prayers, while scarcely a 
day passed that he did not write out and give 
to his daughters a little prayer of thanks- 
giving and petition for his family. His 
whole life of nearly a century was lived in the 
strongest desire to do what was right, in a 
beautiful hopefulness that good would 
triumph, and in a constant dependence on the 
love and protection of his Heavenly Father. 

E. M. 


The Private Hospital in France. 


A letter just received from Mrs. Laura 
Hyacinthe Loyson gratefully acknowledges 
the first instalment of money sent from this 
country to her undertaking :— 

“JT wish to thank you all for the kind and 
sympathetic manner in which you have an- 
swered my appeal, as also for all you have 
done in behalf of my work. Alas! there 
will be much work for us to do after this war, 
trying to bring about a reconciling spirit. 
After so much blood shed! so many hearts 
broken! 

“Later on I hope to render an account of 
what I have been able to do. Did I tell you 
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that I have nursed German soldiers and 
officers as well as Frenchmen? ‘The first 
day I was on duty a young German soldier, 
grievously wounded, turned his head on his 
pillow and called me ‘Schwester.’ It 
moved me to the depths of my heart. Oh, 
how tenderly I nursed him, that his Ger- 
man mother might not know the sorrow of 
losing her boy! He is well now and gone to 
camp with the other prisoners.” 


Previously acknowledged ............ $243 
of TS Daiclewenccene . . .. «irae eee 25 
BR! epg a eet 10 
Cae Wier ery, . .. ae < pee 5 
EE, open s,s. a 4 oa eee 5 
BiiGs ape ee on, eee 5 
B: Gia eee ee... . Wee > 
L. HExblowe eens c)\. <> (ae eee ee eee 5 
Ridvewayarioipcagk. .../. 59 «.sw ene 5 
Borwarded inall ... us wach $305 


Further contributions of money may be 
sent to Mrs. C. W. Wendte, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


The Belgian Appeal. 


The response to the appeal sent to the 
children of Unitarian Sunday-schools has 
been hearty. In many cases the young 


people have entered into the work in a: 


marked spirit of self-sacrifice, foregoing 
Christmas presents, candy, ice-cream, and 
desserts after dinner, in order that money 
might be saved for the suffering children of 
Europe. The end is not yet, for almost every 
mail brings word of movements now in 
progress, and every day brings new offerings. 
The offerings have been in money and in 
supplies. Up to the first of January the 
receipts have been as follows:— 

Cash previously acknowledged, $171.51; 
Athol, Mass. (Second Church), $2; Eugene, 
Oregon, $5; Sterling, Mass., $20; Ayer, 
Mass., $1; Cohasset, Mass., $3; Rev. Minot 
Savage, Cleveland, Ohio, $5; Mrs. Minot 
Savage, $5; Cleveland, Ohio, $10; Woodland, 
Cal., $1.10; Gertrude C. Pierce, Winchen- 
don, Mass., $5; Dorchester, Mass. (Chan- 
ning Sunday-school), $3.30; Reading, Mass., 
$18.50; Adeline L. Sylvester, North Easton, 
Mass., $1; Anna W. Johnson, Methuen, 
Mass., $1; Dorchester, Mass. (Third Re- 
ligious Sunday-school), $8; Farmington, 
Me., $8.85; Lebanon, N.H., $13; Arlington, 
Mass., $38.85; Elizabeth, N.J., $5; Marsh- 
field, Mass. (Grace Chapel), $1; Boston, 
Mass. (Barnard Memorial), $10; Dunkirk, 
N.Y., $5; Gardner, Mass., $10.05; Wollas- 
ton, Mass. (Mrs. Alma Faunce Smith’s class), 
$4; Franklin, N.H., $37.21; Kansas City, 
Mo., $10; Quincy, Mass., $8; Pepperell, 
Mass., $2; Youngstown, Ohio, $7; Oak- 
land, Cal., $15; Barneveld, N.Y., $7.25; 
Danvers, Mass., $5; Rowe, Mass., $5; 
Littleton, Mass., $8.50; Springfield, Mass., 
$10; Los Angeles, Cal., $15; New York City, 
(Church of the Messiah Sunday-school), $35; 
Nantucket, Mass., $5; Winthrop, Mass., $10; 
Mrs. C. A. Batchelor, West Upton, Mass., 
$5. Total cash received to date, $541.12. 

Cash raised and expended, in co-operation 
with the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion, in the purchase of food and clothing: 
Boston, Mass. (Arlington Street Sunday- 
school), $25; Hopedale, Mass., $11; Boston, 
Mass. (Bulfinch Place Sunday-school), $50; 
Kennebunk, Me., $12. 

Barrels, boxes, and bundles of clothing 
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have been received from Hanska, Minn., 
Eastport, Me., Watha, N.C., Evanston, 
Ill, Orange, N.J., Stowe, Vt., Wilton, 
Charlestown, Manchester, Exeter, and Frank- 
lin, in New Hampshire. From cities and 
towns in Massachusetts we have received 
supplies from Arlington, Athol, Ayer, Berlin, 
Boston (Arlington Street and Bulfinch 
Place), Clinton, Danvers, Dorchester (Chan- 
ning Sunday-school and Third Religious So- 
ciety), Fall River, Gardner, Hingham (New 
North Sunday-school), Marlboro, Nantucket, 
Newton (Channing Sunday-school), Plym- 
outh, Shelburne Falls, Wayland, West Rox- 
bury, West Upton, Winchendon, and Woburn. 

Individual offerings have been received 
from Miss Elsie Spaulding, Dorchester; 
Miss Helen Hubbard, Charlestown, N.H.; 
Miss Florence Everett, Boston; Douglas 
Ayres, Jr., Fort Plain, N.Y.; Miss Alice A. 
Emery, Cambridge; Mrs. Lillian E. Burton, 
Winchester; Mr. John Ruston, Medford; 
and Miss Helen F. Pettes, Boston. 

A few packages have been received with 
no indication as to the source. 

One pleasing feature of the response is that 
a Baptist Sunday-school in Sharon, Mass., 
asked permission to co-operate with us. 
Their offering was as generous as it was wel- 
come as an expression of fraternal good will. 

It should be borne in mind by those who 
still purpose to help in this good work that 
we are not prepared to pay express or freight 
charges on goods sent in. No arrangements 
were made for free transportation except by 
freight, and word comes from some places, 
especially in the West, indicating that even 
this concession has been withdrawn. We are 
sorry that any limitation must be put upon 
this effort at co-operation; but so many 
agencies exist through which generous friends 
may help those who need that no offering 
need wait long to find fitting use. So far 
as we have been enabled to carry out the 
wishes of our schools and churches, it has 
been a pleasure to do so. 

WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 


Federation of Churches in Greater 
Boston. 


At a meeting of the directors of the Feder- 
ation of Churches and Religious Organiza- 
tions in Greater Boston held Dec. 8, 1914, 
it was unanimously voted to indorse the 
following resolution and to recommend it to 
the churches for their consideration. The 
resolution originated with the Council of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches at 
its annual meeting on November 9. The 
Boston Federation hopes that all the churches 
will co-operate earnestly. It has been sug- 
gested that the resolution might be given 
publicity by posting the card in church ves- 
tibules or in some other way, and that it 
might be made the subject of sermons. 


Resolved, That, in view of the increasing 
unity of the churches, the deepening sense 
of social obligation, and the general serious- 
ness of mind created by momentous inter- 
national events, this Council hereby recom- 
mends a Concerted Appeal for Personal Con- 
secration to the Service of God and Man, to be 


made by all denominations, each in its own ay 


way and in accordance with its own con- 

victions of truth, with such co-operation, — 
general or local, as may be found possible — 
and desirable; and that such effort be made, , 


Ss p 
nin, g th the Week of Prayer in January and 
c ; with Easter, 1915. 
' ALEXANDER MANN, 
President. 
CHRISTOPHER R. ELiort, 
Secretary. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


‘ x Grading a Small § all Sunday School. 


BY REV. FLORENCE BUCK. 


: Part III. 


The method of introducing the course into 

_ the school will be the next consideration. 
It is the school itself which must now be 
studied. A list of the members of all classes 
is made. The exact age of each pupil and 
his grade in the public school is recorded. 
If possible, the record should also include 
the courses already studied in the Sunday 
* school by all the pupils above nine years of 
age. The grade to which each will be as- 
signed in the school must then be determined, 
and should depend on a consideration of 
age, advancement, and rank in the public 
school. Age alone is not enough. Of the 
ten-year-old children in the school, some will 

_ have just passed their tenth birthday, while 
others are very near the eleventh. There 
may be differences in their attainments and 

: abilities and also in the cultural atmosphere 
. which surrounds their lives. These things 
will enter into the determination of the 
child’s grade in the Sunday-school course. 
We must not forget, however, that nature 
is doing much the same thing with all 
children, the bright and the dull, the favored 
and the hampered, at the same period of 
development. All the children in the years 
up to six or seven are dominated by the 
spontaneous play impulse. Imagination is 
keen. The same methods must be used with 
them all, the same general qualities will 
be found in all. In the next two groups, 
7 Primary and Junior, representing middle 
and later childhood, the pupils are thinking 
__ in terms of objects and of concrete experi- 
pet ‘The special senses are rapidly develop- 
ing. The general characteristics of these 
periods of child development are fairly 
well understood. So are those of the two 
~ adolescent, periods, the time when life is 
"expanding, when emotions are keen, when 
_ there is a chaos of elements out of which 
‘personality is emerging. Here is the use 
of the classifications into departments, even 


x the small school. Pupils belonging to 
y one department may sometimes be 
ped pipeether, when the conditions seem 
1 but the department lines, 
‘where they indicate the boundaries 
oe a child shee should 


‘ sacrificed. The Divine Life is 
- diffe eat things with the child at 
Ss. Unless we work with 


public school which the 
‘Sunday, school, but must 


. << 7% eo" 
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not be too rigidly applied. Public-school 
grading is still too largely determined by 
ability or attainment in mathematics. This 
is hardly the test for the school of religion. 
The boy who is a little backward in his day- 
school work may be spurred to his best 
effort by a grade in Sunday school which 
puts him on a level with companions of his 
own age and keeps him in the same class 
with them. The work already done in the 
church school before the graded course is 
adopted, and the regularity and faithfulness 
of the pupil, should also be considered. 

The place in the graded course having now 
been determined for each pupil by three 
tests, age, school rank, and attainment, 
enrolment cards may be given, stating the 
department, grade, and class to which the 
pupil belongs. If there is but one child in 
the school for a certain grade, he should be 
recorded as belonging to it, even when it is 
necessary for convenience in teaching to 
put him in a class one rank above or below 
his own. The school records should show 
the facts stated on the enrolment cards, 
and be brought up to date whenever pro- 


motions occur. 
(To be continued.) 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Walter A. Tuttle of the 
Universalist ministry an application for the 
certificate of commendation issued by this 
Committee. Louis C. Cornish, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, Secretary, 10 
Prospect Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet in 
Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
January 11 at eleven o'clock. Rev. J. C. 
Allen of Boston will preside. There will be a 
debate on the use of “‘ The Cross as a Symbol 
of Christianity,” in which the chief disputants 
will be Rev. Edward Cummings of Boston 
and Rev. Theodore D. Bacon of Salem. The 
public invited. 


Rev. John Howland Lathrop of the First 
Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., will speak 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday next 
week (January 11 to 13) at the noon-day 
services in King’s Chapel. Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins of Brighton will speak on Thursday, 
January 14, and Dean Lee S. McCollister, 
D.D., of Crane Theological School, Tufts 
College, on Friday, January 15. Malcolm 
Lang, organist of the Chapel, will play at 
the musical service on Saturday, January 9. 
He will be assisted by a soloist, Miss Eliza- 


beth G. Bates. 
Churches, 


Nasuva, N.H.—First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional, Rev. Manley B. Townsend: The con- 
dition of the church this fall and winter is 
very satisfactory. A number of new families 
have affiliated with the parish, and this is 
reflected in the increased congregation and 
larger income. The Sunday-school is in a 
flourishing condition, and there has been 
a large increase in its membership. There 
are classes for men and women as well as 
for young people and the children. The 
school invited as guests of its Christmas 
Festival the children of the Day Nursery, 
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and were happy in the joy of doing for and 
giving to others. The annual parish meet- 
ing was largely attended, and the reports 
showed the church to be in fine condition 
in all its departments. The income for the 
ensuing year bids fair to show a substantial 
increase over that of past years. The 
Women’s Alliance is going strong. The 
meetings are well attended and the interest 
of the best. The president, Miss Bancroft, 
visited The Alliance and gave an inspiring 
address in October. December 2, Rev. 
N. S. Hoagland, of Stow, Mass., spoke on 
“The Story of One Woman’s Work,” a 
remarkable story of a remarkable Unitarian 
woman in the Middle West. Alliances will 
do well to secure Mr. Hoagland for this 
address. December 30, the pastor spoke 
on ‘William Wordsworth as a Prophet of 
the Soul.” The annual sale and supper 
yielded the largest financial returns for many 
years. Everybody was happy over the result. 
The young people are carrying on the work 
of the Guild, with a ‘Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoon” once every month. The Decem- 
ber meeting was devoted to ‘‘ Charles Dickens 
and the Christmas Spirit’”—an enjoyable 
gathering. The Men’s Club meets every 
month for a social evening and listens to 
some one talk on some subject of impor- 
tance. These gatherings are decidedly a 
help in the social and religious life of the 
church. The Nature Club meets weekly, 
with unflagging interest. The fall was 
given up to a study of the birds. The 
winter months are now being devoted to the 
study of the winter constellations and their 
most interesting stars. The Boy Scouts 
recently had a stereopticon lecture that 
netted them a good sum for their treasury. 
Altogether, January 1 finds the church with 
its face set to the future and in full confidence 
of a career of increasing strength and use- 
fulness. 


WattHam, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. J. 
P. MacCarthy, Ph.D.: The church Christ- 
mas exercises were observed on the morning 
of December 20 by a service largely musical, 
the rendition of old carols by a large chorus. 
The Sunday-school Festival was held on 
Christmas Eve, one feature of which was the 
giving of gifts to Santa Claus, which he put 
in his big sack for other children less fortu- 
nate. The next night the same tree was used 
by the chairman of the social service com- 
mittee of the church, Mrs. Thomas P. 


Fifty-sixth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 


Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
** Undertaker, Boston.” 


HOoOmeE COMFORTS with carefulattention, Pleas- 
ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
hysician. Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue rorg M. 
oston, Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 
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Smith, in giving a celebration for about one 
hundred and sixty Italians of the city, and on 
Saturday afternoon it was used a third time 
by the Charity Club of the city, to give good 
cheer to seventy-five poor children who had 
not been otherwise provided for. ‘This tree 
is typical of the activity of this old parish 
at this season. On December ro the Lay- 
men’s League gave their annual supper, which 
was a fine success. On December 15 the 
Women’s Alliance had an important meet- 
ing, a “Neighborhood Meeting,” with the 
national president, Miss Bancroft, as guest 
and speaker. The Unity Club had a record 
attendance for the year, sixty-five, at its 
semi-monthly Sunday evening meeting, De- 
cember 20. The annual Fellowship Supper 
of the parish will be held on January 7. 


Wuiré Oaxk, N.C.—Those who have 
visited the field of denominational work in 
North Carolina, including the church on 
the White Oak River, will learn with regret 
of the death of Mr. Daniel S. Weeks of 
Peletier, Carteret County, which took place 
on December 10. Mr. Weeks, besides being 
regarded as one of the leading men of his 
county, was also the first and foremost mem- 
ber of our church, in which he manifested the 
most active interest from the date of its 
organization to his last sickness. His hos- 
pitable home was always open to visiting 
friends from the North, and it was a real 
Southern home to our ministers whether 
visitors or residents. Mr. Weeks was one of 
those Southern gentlemen who was a Union- 
ist at heart all through the conflict of fifty 
years, notwithstanding that he was a cavalry 
officer in the Confederate Army all through 
the four years of strife. He was from the 
first opposed to the Secession movement, 
and it was only his sense of civic duty as 
a native of North Carolina which prompted 
him to cast in his lot with the Southern cause. 
Genial, kindly, hospitable, and far above the 
average in intellectual attainments, a leader 
in every movement having for its object the 
social, moral, and spiritual uplift of his fel- 
low-citizens, this generous-hearted Southern 
gentleman, who lived to the ripe old age of 
eighty-five years, will be sorely missed not 
only by his own immediate family, but by 
friends, neighbors, and acquaintances all 
through Eastern North Carolina. His mortal 
remains were laid to rest in the family burial- 
ground, which is located on a bluff overlooking 
the beautiful White Oak River, in the pres- 
ence of a large gathering of children, grand- 
children, and friends. 


Personals. 


The British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has sent the following letter to Rev. 
C. W. Wendte: ‘‘The Committee of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
have been greatly interested in your letters. 
They deeply sympathize with you in the per- 
sonal grief which this terrible war has brought 
upon you, in common with so many others all 
over the world. Your eager promotion of 
religious fellowship in all lands and among all 
peoples is the natural and appropriate work 
of the honored secretary of the International 
Congress. Itis a difficult and trying task to 
keep the lamp of international friendship 
burning amid so much darkness and suffering, 
misunderstanding and  misrepresentation. 
‘We should, however, be feeble and unworthy 
followers of the Man of Nazareth if we did 
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not make the attempt to love those who for 
the time being are our ‘enemies.’ Happily, 
with Americans the task is less difficult, for 
they have at present no enemies. We in 
England are convinced that had the rulers 
of Germany really desired peace there need 
have been no war. Now that there is war, 
many of us hope that military despotism in 
Germany, and in every other country where 
it exists, will soon be seriously crippled, and 
ultimately destroyed from off the face of 
the earth. Meanwhile, let us all beware of 
harboring in ourselves thoughts and feelings 
which we detest in others.” 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged... .............2000005 $10,182.33 
Dec. 3. J. M. Aldrich, Lafayette, Ind sed ios 10.00 
4. Second Church i in Salem, Mass...... 202.50 


7. Society in Jamaica Plain, Mass., addi- 


Ut i eee er oe 0.00 
9. Mrs. Louisa E. Hawley, Cortland 

NEY Ss additional... 5... os. ee cite 50.00 
9. Society in St. Paul, Minn: ........... 131.56 


11. J. M. Moses, Barnstead, N.H........ 
11. Sunday School, Lincoln, Neb......... 


14. Society in Winchester, Mass......... 205.34 
r4. Society in San José, Cal..........+.- 25.00 
14. First Parish in Hingham, Mass....... 756.83 
16. Society in Barnstable, Mass.......... 


16. Sunday School, Barnstable, Mass..... 
17. Third Society, Hingham, Mass....... 
22. New York League of Unitarian Women 


22. Society in Barre, Mass:............. 21.70 
22. Sunday School, Newport, jt PRBS 12.74 
26. Society in Meadville, ES cisiate bins aan 100.10 
28. Society in Ware, Macias cae 36.75 


28. A. A. Ballou, Brockton, DLARG sos, sede 10.00 
28. Society in Newton Centre, Mass...... 35-35 
31. Society in Springfield, Mass.......... 900.00 
31. Society in Plainfield,.N.J.......+..... 35.48 
gr. potty im exeter, N.EL..'025. faite aan 35.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
Dec. 15. Sunday School, Wollaston, Mass...... TO!00 
18. ea Ky., Branch Women’s Alli- 
Bs gig. n’s\s ose pr aiecaiiogt tea ree 3.00 
18. May, ‘Memoria Sunday School, Syra- 
ENISEH ING No cosy aitalese sean eee 20.00 
23. Norfolk Church Sunday School, Dor- 
chester, Masses... 5s cnet tose ss 3.00 
28. Society in North Easton, Mass....... 30.65 
30. Sunday School, Winthrop, Mass...... 5.00 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1., CHURCH 
BUILDING. 
Dec. 5. Lexington Mass., Branch Women’s 
PRIBETIOG'. Aus. os Hana dnatete vaiare 5.00 
4. Mrs. Lilla B. Bracken, Boston, Mass. . 5.00 
16. ag Pa., Branch Women’s Alli- 
hte Pinha ve tah eae Pith Aitsars 2d 5.00 
28 Sunday School, Newburyport, Mass. . 2.00 
3032.78 
DISTRESS FUND FOR ESSEX HALL, 
LONDON, ENG. 
Already acknowledged... 0.0 Secs eee ne $1,129.18 
Dec. 2. L. H. Howe, Boston, Mass.......... 5.00 
2. A Friend, Cambridge, ass: 2. adel 5.00 
11. Friends in First Parish, Stow, Mass. . . 7.00 
11. J..M. Moses, Barnstead, N.H........ 5-00 
16. Mrs. Charles N. Draper, Canton, Mass. 100.00 
22. Friends in Swansboro, N.C........... 4.00 
$1,255.18 


Henry M. Wii.iams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


From the Winnipeg Alliance. 


The Winnipeg Alliance has completed a 
campaign for raising funds to apply on its 
Building Fund Pledge. In the face of great 
financial depression in Canada, resulting from 
the war, and the removal from the city of valu- 
able Alliance members, it feels deeply grati- | care 
fied that it is able to pay over $400 on its 
obligation. 

‘This sum was raised by a successful sale of 
work in December, and-the line of Christmas 
publications, which were sold mostly in the 
States, and gifts of cash from Alliances and 
individuals, which came to them through 
their appeal. 

They wish to (ean the Alliances and 
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members who contributed to this fund by 
purchasing calendars, Faith, Cards, etc., 
from them; also the friends who sent cash 
donations. As they will not again use the 
publications for raising money, The Alliance 
would like to close out the three hundred 
Faith Cards, in blue and gray, that they have 
left in stock. If sold at the rate of 10 cents 
each, postpaid, they would be able almost 
to complete the $500 they started to raise 
for 1914. An order for these cards before 
January 25 would be greatly appreciated. 
Address Mrs. William G. Bale, 69 Maryland 
Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, Direc- 
tor for Western Canada. 


The New Year Reception. 


The committee of The Alliance in charge 
of the New Year reception at 25 Beacon 
Street wish to express their appreciation of 
the efforts of the friends who made the occa- 
sion a success. ‘The house was made beau- 


tiful by the generosity of friends, who pro- , 


vided the green decorations and the lovely 
carnations. A bountiful supply of cake was 
given by Alliance members in the city and for 
a good many miles away. Many ladies 
helped to dispense the tea, coffee, frappé, and 
cake. To these friends, one and all, who 
gave of their time and strength with a cordial 
good will the committee hereby express their 
thanks. About six hundred people were at 
the reception, and to them all we say, 
“Come again.” 


The Tuckerman School. 


Most of the subjects which are begun in 
October continue through the year. The 
Christmas vacation, however, marks the 
close of certain courses, and the new subjects 


are taken upin January. Thus Dr. Crooker’s 


lectures in Church History will be given on 
Wednesday mornings at 10.30, in the hour 
that has previously been given to Mr. 
Billings’s lectures. Three very important 
lectures remain to be given by Miss Tracy 
on Fridays in January at 10.30, which 
will end the course in Home Nursing. Those 
who are interested in the subject will find 
any single lecture profitable. 

The new series of Saturday lectures, which 
has been arranged for the Normal Course 
by the School and the Department of Re- 
ligious Education, will begin January 9 at 
eleven o’clock and continue through the year. 
The subject for Saturdays in Fae is 
‘Music in the: Sunday-school.” 

Miss Harriet F. Johnson, supevteeaciealt 
of Arlington Street Sunday-school, will 


The Society for Helping Desti- 


tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 


oo Works without an institution. Personal friendship, = 
vice and careful supervision have availed during fost seem 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and enab thou- 

sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life 
With many we remain in relations for years 

Not intended for the depraved, the = blomindet, 0 or 
those requiring institutional care. 

PRESIDENT, Mrs. A. B: SHEFFIELD. 

Secretary, Miss L. F 

GrtEASURER Mrs, BERTRAM 

reené), 382 Goat ino aoa a 

z enn Miss E. M. ‘LOCKE, 479 Tremont St 
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on January % on ‘‘Hymmns every 
should Know.” On January 16, Rev. 
wel R. Maxwell will speak on “The 
-Sunday-school Choir.” Miss Josephine E. 
Bates of First Parish School, Cambridge, 
_who conducts the orchestra there, will speak 
on January 23, on ‘‘The Orchestra in the 
Sunday-school.” Her talk will be illustrated 
by the instrumental music. The last of 
this series will be a talk by Mr. E. J. Harring- 
ton, organist and director of the Sunday- 
school choir at the Church of the Disciples. 
Mr. Harrington will speak of ‘‘Special 
Music,” and it is expected that a part of 
his choir will sing. 

These lectures are free to everybody. 
They are arranged for their practical value 
d and suggestion, and are to be given by 
persons of skill and experience. May we 
have a continuance of interest expressed 
for the lectures during the first part of the 
year. 


; The Philadelphia League. 


The Philadelphia League announces the 
‘ following programme:— 
a January 7, Spring Garden Church, Sym- 

- -posium, “‘What should be the Attitude of 

the Liberal Church toward the Evangelistic 
‘ Campaign?” Mrs. W. M. Gilbert, Vineland; 
‘Mrs. J. H. Pelly, Spring Garden; Mrs. J. EF. 
. Spurr, First Church; Mrs. J. L. Woodbridge, 
Germantown; Mrs. H. C. Evans, Wilming- 
ton. 

February 4, First Church, ‘“‘The Unity of 
Aim and Work of Unitarians and Other Lib- 
erals,”’ Rev. E. H. Reeman, Lancaster. 

j March 4, Spring Garden Church, Mrs. 

Walter U. Lawson, president of the New 

York League of Unitarian Women. 
April 1, Wilmington Church, ‘‘Social Re- 
sponsibility and the Call to Service,’’ Mrs. 
_ P. H. Coggins. 

May 6, Vineland Church, 
Women of Liberal Religious Faith on the 
‘Modern World,” Miss Anna H. Howell. 
May 20, Germantown Church, Annual 

Meeting. 


; < 


“Tnfluence of 


Books Offered. 


~ Unity Church of Montclair, having adopted 
_ the new Hymn and Service Book, has one 
hundred copies of the hymnal ‘Amore Dei’’ 
_ which it will be glad to place in the hands of 
a congregation which is in need of such equip- 
“ment. Correspondence can be addressed to 
‘Rev. E. S. Wiers, 161 Lloyd Road, Montclair, 


— 


Gisty thee local Socialist party of Kala- 
o sent owt a questionnaire to the minis- 
f the city, asking them what they were 
to o bring about solution of the ques- 
ons of labor and capital, white slavery, 

, and the general growing tendency 
d lax morals. Rev. George F. Patter- 
er of the People’s Church, answered 
ar, and from his reply, printed in 
I pee we take the following 


‘have been done. If 


The Christian Register 


the Socialists had stood by their preaching 
they could have made impossible the bloody 
carnage. 

“Whether the Church is a human or divine 
institution, her conduct has always been and 
still is surprisingly human. She is never 
freer, more progressive, more brotherly or 
broader than her people, which is to say that 
if you have the solution to the vexed questions 
which burden us all, and will, in sufficient 
numbers, join any church in the city, you 
will give that church an opportunity to 
apply your theories in so far as you yourselves 
stand together as a unit for the putting into 
practice the things in which you believe. 

“Tf a church is largely composed of capital- 
ists, of course it is capitalistic in sentiment, 
but it will respond just as readily to Socialism 
or any other ‘ism’in control. The Church is 
made up of men, just men, who are not dif- 
ferent from other people. Ideally they ought 
to be like their religion, but in reality their re- 
ligion is like them. 

“T have just one solution for all questions 
which you put. It is basic. Itis not un- 
familiar to you. It is Brotherhood. It is 
the only thing that I preach and teach. All 
other things are mere means and methods to 
this end. But mind you, it includes the 
rich man as well as the poor, the poor man 
as well as the rich; its realization is a long 
way off,—just how far I do not know, but 
not so far as when first it was dimly dreamed, 
nor so far as it was two thousand years ago, 
nor?so far as it was in the 16th century, nor 
so farasin 1870. It may not come until what 
you call organized Christianity and Socialism 
have both become outworn instruments 
and have been put aside for more usable 
things, but it’s on the way. ‘The world is 
getting better, not fast and easy, but hard and 
slow. The war? I know. But millions see 
the shame of it. It has not always been 
so. Its smoke-dimmed battle-fields are the 
twilight of kings. 

“Religious mission, as I see it, is to builda 
brotherhood that will stand the test. We 
have not succeeded yet, but we are stucceed- 
ing.” 


To Promote International Friendship. 


The Church Peace Union (founded by 
Andrew Carnegie) will set aside a sum of 
several thousand dollars to begin at once the 
organizing of the churches of the world, 
working first in the neutral countries and 
Great Britain and Germany, as far as possi- 
ble, into a permanent World Alliance of the 
Churches for promoting International Friend- 
ship. A strong American committee has 
already been named, and a committee of 
twelve has been appointed from the British 
churches and has opened headquarters in 
London. The chairman of the American 
group is Rev. William Pierson Merrill, D.D., 
and the secretary is Rev. Frederick Lynch, 
D.D. Correspondence will immediately be 
begun with churches in the United States, in- 
viting them to become members, as churches, 
of the Alliance. ‘Thus the church will be the 
unit of membership rather than the indi- 
vidual. 

Five thousand dollars have been again set 
aside for prize essays on international peace, 
this sum being divided as follows:— 

1. A prize of one thousand dollars ($1,000) 
ihfor the best monograph of between 15,000 


'and 25,000 words on any phase of inter- 
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national peace by any pastor of any church 
in the United States. 

2. Three prizes, one of five hundred dollars 
($500), one of three hundred dollars ($300), 
and one of two hundred dollars ($200), for 
the three best essays on international peace 
by students of the theological seminaries in 
the United States. 

3. One thousand dollars ($1,000) in ten 
prizes of one hundred dollars ($100) each to 
church members between twenty (20) and 
thirty (30) years of age. 

4. Twenty (20) prizes of fifty dollars ($50) 
each to Sunday-school pupils between fifteen 
(15) and twenty (20) years of age. 

5. Fifty (50) prizes of twenty dollars ($20) 
each to Sunday-school pupils between ten 
(10) and fifteen (15) years of age. 

Several thousand dollars were set aside 
for work through the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, in promoting 
friendly relationships between Japan and the 
United States, 

Ten thousand dollars were appropriated 
for the introducing of systematic instruction 
into the Sunday-schools and churches of the 
United States along the lines of international 
peace, 

Furthermore, a large sum was set aside for 
the work of a new committee that is to be 
appointed, which shall devote its efforts to 
arousing the churches of the United States to 
the great responsibility and opportunity that 
is now presented to them to take a firm stand 
against the growth of militarism in our own 
country and to help effectively their brethren 
in the European churches when the terms of 
peace, “come. to be decided. 

FREDERICK LYNCH, 
Secretary. 


The town forest of Baden-Baden, Germany, 
yields an annual profit of $5.25 per acre, or 
a total net profit of nearly $67,500. 


46 ivy” 
CORSET 


Made of TRICOT 
WOVEN material. 
Boneless, having only 
one flexible bone on the 
side for holding the cor- 
set in place. The gar- 
ment measures 16 
inches from the waist 
line down and 3 inches 
from the waist line up. 
Equipped with six 
heavy hose supporters. 
Front steel 1114 inches 
long, finished with hook 
and eye at bottom. 
Top is trimmed with a 
wide band of lace. 
Sizes 19 tol30. 


Price 


$5.00 


Model 58 


Palmer’s Corset. Store 


52 Winter Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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f Pleasantries, 


“Majolica? pitcher brings, $6557 in* sale,” 
read Mrs. Fan. . “‘Huh!” sneered Mr. Fan. 
“He can’t be much of a player.”’—Buffalo 
Express. 


The Host: “It’s beginning to rain; you’d 
better stay to dinner.’’ The Guest: ‘Oh, 
thanks very much; but it’s not bad enough 
for that.”-—Yale Record. 


Wuy Srore-CLERKS Go Dippyx—First 
Shopper: ‘‘It’s so hard to find just what you 
want.” Second Shopper: ‘‘Yes, especially 
when you don’t know what it is.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


The Professor: ‘‘Well, my dear young 
lady, if you are interested, I shall be only too 
pleased to show you my bacilli.”’ The Dear 
Young Lady: ‘‘O-professor, how ripping! 
And may I come at feeding-time?’’—Sketch. 


Departing Guest: ‘‘Out of this sum give 
each of the waiters ten sous and Henri five 
francs.” Head Porter: “But Henri has just 
now. entered our employment. He _ has 
not yet served you.’ Guest: ‘And there- 
fore he is the only one who hasn’t annoyed 
me.” —Heitere Welt. 


Booth ‘Tarkington recently assured an 
interviewer that, as for hobbies or fads, he 
has none.. To loll about on his veranda all 
summer long, or to cruise in his motor-boat, 
is his ideal vacation. ‘‘Golf?”’ he said 
“T stopped golf because I could not stand 
what the caddies said about me!”’ 


An old farmer, who had been a night in 
‘London, was describing the splendor of the 
hotel. ‘‘Everything was perfect,” said he, 
“except that they kept the light burning 
all night,—a thing I ain’t used to.” ‘ Well,” 
said one, ‘‘why didn’t you blow it out?” 
“Blow it out!” said the farmer. ‘How 
could I? ‘The thing was inside a bottle!” 


Teacher: “‘ Thomas, will you tell me what a 
conjunction is, and compose a sentence con- 
taining one?’”’ Thomas (after reflection): 
“A conjunction is a word connecting any- 
thing, such as ‘The horse is hitched to the 
fence by his halter.’ ‘Halter’ is a conjunc- 
tion, because it connects the horse and the 
fence.” —Harper’s Bazar. 


With the publication of the Biography of 
Thomas B. Reed, anecdotes of his wit and 
humor are in order. This has already ap- 
peared in the Register: The House needed a 
quorum, and absent members were drummed 
up. One man sent a telegram, ‘‘Washout 
on line, can’t come.” Reed telegraphed 
back, ‘‘Buy another shirt and come any- 
way.” 

We have a Mr. Twickembury, apparently, 
attached to the Boston Herald. Speaking 
of Gen. Perein, who has recently been 
relieved for failing to aid the English, the 
paper of December 23 informs us that 
“dispatches even said Perein had been shot. 
The latter fate, however, was disapproved by 
a letter published by Perein himself in 
La Liberié on December 18.”’ 


“Mother,” she began, ‘“‘what does trans- 
Atlantic mean?” ‘‘Across the ocean,’’ re- 
plied her mother. Then, ‘‘Does ‘trans’ 
always mean across?” “Yes, it does, 
always,” and the-mother added sternly, 
“If you ask me another question tonight I 
shall send you to bed!”” ‘The second silence 


tasted quite three seconds: It was broken: 


at last by a plaintive, small voice which 


commented, ‘“Then.I suppose transparent’ 


means a cross parent!’’ 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


together with 24 liturgies h 
occasions of the children’s service. 
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Aisu au edition witn services, 50 cents; 


by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. ; 
; PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. Antique Views of ye 3 
Towne of Boston 


*“*THE CAROL,” ‘*JUBILATE DEO,”’ ETC. 
At this season, when pastors and superintendents are BY 


JAMES H. STARK 


considering how to improve the musical and liturgical ser- 
vices of the Sunday-school, we would call their attention 
to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler whose 


revious ventures in this field have met with unprecedented 


favor in liberal religious circles in the United States and | ,, : 

England, and_whose large experience in Child Song assures| ‘‘Some of the views are taken from 
a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies in harmony with * . 

the present standards and ‘needs of the liberal Christian | NZTavings now exceedingly rare, and 


Sun 


ay-school and home. 
The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
or the regular sessions and special 


all of them have an historical value.’”’ 


The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 


liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and capable , 
of a liturgical treatment. The pores and ethical values 
of the selections in verse have been carefully considered, 
while the music to which they are wedded is throughout 
tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 


The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of PRICE $5 -00 RVSTP AD. 


the book for examination. 


“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 


number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be furnished 
those who desire to make further inquiry. We give here- 


ith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school affai ) 
formed after a careful examination of the foal efaits, For Sale by” GEO ae 


Christian Register:— 


ComMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the|}272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 


still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked penny of the music is what it should be in 
a book for chil 


en,— brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday-school 
Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, so far as 
I know. ... Lam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 


“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- THE MISSES | ALLEN SCHOOL 


fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal fellow- 
West Newton, Mass. 


Educational, 


ship.... It makes a decisive step in advance... . There 
is a most excellent collection of service, with a generous 


range and logical development combining simplicity, dignity, Address as above for circulars. 
and variety, with rare discrimination.” : ; ; 


ie Lats aw? F. Cope, General Secretary Religious | —___ ; ’ a 
‘ion Society:— i ak 
_ “Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
—— of songs which young people may sing without loss | FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 


of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, | ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
pel coool taer ah erate Biren Be TORS MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
family.” ero NG: ES ES PEALE 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. be, 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. | 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. Exceptional hea!th conditions. Careful supervision. _ 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. | Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- _ 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully ful 

Low charges. Scholarships. : 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, NH. ~ 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


- Situation Half ray between Bostc 
The MacDuffie School a wide of he 
For Girls ca se P 
_ Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 


_. John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
_Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


